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DescripTIon of the MANNERS of the ALMEHS, or DANCING 


Gir-s of Egypt. 


Llluftrated with a Reprefentation of an ENTERTAINMENT it a HaREM. 


WHILE at Metubis (fays M. De- 
non, in his Travels through Egypt) 
general Menou, by way of paftime 
for the evening, fent to the fhechs, 
requefting the prefence of a party 
of almebs, a fort. of dancing. girls in 
Egypt, fimilar to the bayaders of 
Indoiian. The government of the 
place, of which they, perhaps, may 
be faid to make a part, raifed diffi- 
culties againft their attendance. Pol- 
luted by the eyes of infidels, their 
reputation. might diminifh ; poflibly; 
their ftation be loft: a. fpecimen 
this, of the contempt in. which a 
Frank is held by a moilem; fince, 
here, the moft corrupt of the com- 
munity were to be defiled by his very 
looks ! Some-old offences, however, 
to be repaired, the prefence of the 
general, and efpecially of two hun- 
dred foldiers, removed the obftacles. 
The almehs arrived, and did not ap- 
pear to have any fhare of. the politi- 
cal or religious {cruples of the thechs. 
They denied, however, with a pleaf- 
ing gracefulnefs, what the French 
thought the leaft of favours, fuch as 
that of difcovering their eyes and lips, 
for all the reft was negligently free; 
and they foon feemed to forget conceal- 
ment, clothed as they were with co- 
loured gauzes, and ill-faftened gir- 
dies, which, every now and then, 
they carelefly tightened, with a play- 
fulnefs that had fomething in it agree- 
able, and that reminded the French 
of their own countrywomen. They 


* The tranflator obferves, that there is much prejudice in the matter of the fore 


had brought two inftruments, ‘the one. 
a bag-pipe, and. the other a tam 
bourine, made with an earthern pot, 


and which was beat with their hands. 


They were feven in number. Two 
began to dance, .while. the. others 
fung, accompanying themfelves with 
caftagnettes, in.the form of little cym- 
bals, of the fize of a crown-piece > 
the motion by which ‘thefe were rat-. 
tled againft each other, difplayed the: 
fingers and wrifts of the almehs to. 
great advantage. Their dance began: 
voluptuoufly, and foon became laf 
Civious, ‘ r ‘ . 

They drank brandy in large glaffes, 
like lemonade ;-and though young, 
and pretty, they were, for the molt 
part, worn-out and faded. . 
. The.almehs, notwithftanding their 
diffolptenefs, are received into. the 
harems of the moft refpectable part 
of the community, as the tutors of 
young ladies, in every agreeable ac- 
complifhment. . They give lefions in 
dancing, finging, the graces, and 
every pleafurable art ; nor. is it fur 
prifing that; Where voluptuoufnefs. is 
the principal occupation of women, 
thofe of the fex who make a profeffion 
of gallantry fiould “be the in‘truors 
of the reft. - They are introduced at 
the entertainments given by the great 
among themfelves ; and when a ‘huf- 
band would {pread feftivity through 
his harem, the almehs are called upon 
to afilt*. A fceneof this defeription 
is the fubject of the plate. 


going paragraph. It is common in Europe, as well as in Afia and Africa, to countes 


nance many perfons, not for their virtues, bur. their abilities. It appears that the 


almehs are mittreffes of all the elegant accomplifhments of civilized life. In this ca- 
pacity, they are received into the harems or houfes of the rich. On-the whole, the 
character, as’ well as the fituation, of women in:the eaft is very much mifunderttood 


in Europe. Not to enter into a difcuffion of the {ubjeét, let it be fufficient to fuggett, 
that the fame virtues are held in efteem in the one part of the world asin the other. 
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RUINS OF TINTYRA. 


{ From the Same. ] 


M. DENON faw from his window, 
at Keneh, the ruins of Tintyra, which 
te had formerly vitited; he again 
vifited the ruins of this great temple, 
now called Berbeh, which, for this 
time, he pofleffed in all the plenitude 
ef repofe and quietude: his firft en- 
joyment was that of convincing him- 
felf that his enthufiafm for the great 
temple had not been an lufion of no- 
velty, fince, after having feen all the 
edifices of Egypt, this ttill appeared 
to him to be of the moft perfect exe- 
cution, and to have been conftru@ted 
in the happiett era of the fciences and 
the arts; all is elaborate, all is in- 
terefting, and even important: it 
would have been neceflary to have de- 
figned every thing in order to have 
pofeffed every thing that it was de- 
firable to have brought away; no- 
thing has been done without an ob- 
ject: his time could not but be very 
limited ; he began therefore with that 
which was in fome fort the object of 
this journey, the celeftial planifphere 
which occupics a part of the ceiling 
of a little apartment built on the top 
of the ceila of the great temple. Nei- 
ther the extreme lowncfs of the roof, 
the darknefs of the chamber, which al- 
lowed him only a few hours of the day 
for the purfuit of his labour, the mul- 
tiplicity of the details, nor the diff- 
culty of not confounding them, when 
viewed in fo incommodious a manner, 
could arreft his purpofe ; the thought 
of deferibing to the learned of his na- 
tive country an Egyptian low-relief 
of fo great importance kd him to 
make a duty of fulfering the twilting 
of the neck, which was neceffary to its 
-xamination. ‘The remaining part of 
the cciling is divided isto two equal 
portions, by a great figure, which M. 
Denon believes to be that of Iiis; her 
feet are fupported by the eazth, her 
arms extended toward heaven, and 


T hie 
bad A ashe 


appears to be a miltake; Ifis is th 


fhe feems to occupy all the fpace 
which feparates thee. In the other 
divifion of the ceiling is another great 
figure, which ke believes to be either 
heaven or the year, touching both 
with its feet and hands, the fame bafe, 
and covering with the curvature of its 
body fourteen globes, feated in four- 
teen barks, diftributed on feven bands 
or zones, feparated by hieroglyphics 
without number, and too much co- 
vered with befmoked flalaétites to be 
diftinguifhed. Behind this little cham- 
ber, there is another which receives 
light only by the door, but which is 
fimilarly covered with the moft in- 
terefting and beft executed hierogly- 
phics. 

Tt is very difficult to fix a thought 
on the probable ufe of this little edi- 
fice, thus highly elaborate in its de- 
tails, and ornamented with pictures 
evidently fcientific; it would appear 
that thofe of the ceiling are relative 
to the motion of the celeftial bodies, 
and thofe of the wall to that of the 
earth, the influences of the atmof- 
phere, and thofe of the water. The 
earth is every where reprefented by 
the figure of Ilis *; this was the di- 
vinity of a!l the temples of Tintyra, 
for her emb!em is formed in all their 
parts: her head ferves for the capital 
of the columns of the portico and of 
the firit chamber cf the great temple : 
fhe is on the centre of the aftragal : 
fe is gigantically fculptured on the 
exterior wail ef the bottom: hhe is 
the objeét of the ornaments of the 
frize and the cornice: fhe is in all the 
pictures, with her attributes: it is 
her to whom ail the offerings are 
made, when it is not the herfelf who 
makes'them, to Ofiris, her hufband: 
fhe is on the doors:which form the en- 
trances of the enclofure: it is to her 
that are dedicated the little temples 
that bear her inicription; in that 


moor, Orus tle egrth, 
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which is on the right of the entrance, of Kis, on the liftels of the right and 
fhe is triumphing over two evil ge- left of the covona of one of the doors 
niufes; in that which is behind the of the circumvaliation, to the fouth 

















{pace greater, fhe is inceflantly depicted as of the temple: here follows the in- 
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There is another infcription on the 
liftel of the cornice; but \%. Denon 
was never able to diltinguiih the cha- 
racters with the precifion neceffiry for 
copying them: thefe few Grecian 
characters in the midft of fo innu- 
merable Egyptian infcriptions appear 
extraordinary and contraftine. 

The following are among the 
hierog!yphics on this temple: a {culp- 
ture in tne little temple which is. be- 
hind the greater, reprefents a figure 
that appears to bear a club, on which 
is a ferpent, and which appears ready 
to cruth the little Orus, who is fuc- 
coured by the emblem of Ifis, the 
horns of a cow, the meafure of the 
Nile, fignifying the inundation, which 
faves the earth from the attempts of 
Typhon, that is, the wind of the de- 
fert : on the walls of the great temple, 
one of the two thoufand fculptures re- 
prefents Orus offering an obiation to 
Tfiris and Ofiris, or the earth return- 
ing thanks for the benefaGtions of the 
heavens: on the portico, is a {culp- 
tured temple with a pediment; it has 
been faid that, on account of the ge- 
neral abfence of rain in Egypt, no 
pitched roofs have belonged to the 
architeCture of that country ; the re- 
prefentation of this pedimented temple 
1s held by a perfon who is in the a& of 
making an offering, this therefore 
was a votive temple, an Egyptian 
temple, as may be judged from its 
coor, and pofibly one erected in a 
country remote from Egypt: with 
re{pect to the fourteen barks bearing 
fourteen balls or diiks, it is poffible 
that they fignify the lunar months * 
the number fourteen was confecrated 
on the frize of the door which is un- 
der the portico of Apollinopolis- 
magna, at Rdii, there are fourtcen 
div:nities, ready to afcend fourteen 
empty fleps which terminate at an 
aitronomical fizgn, confifting of an 
eye On the prow of a veffel in the dik 
of the moon, fuftained by a pron ter- 
minating in a Bower of the lotus, be- 


hind which is a litle divinity: the 
fame number of fleps, the jame num- 


rs 


ey 
Dara is aways i 


ber of divinities, the fame fign, and 
the fame little god are fculptured on 
each extremity of the ceiling of the 
portico of Tintyra, and on the fleps 
of the ftairs, which afcend from the 
piat-form of the cella to the plat-form 
of the portico: in the low-relief of 
Apoliinopolis the figures have their 
legs engaged; in that of Tintyra 
they are alternately the figures of men 
and the figures of women: in the pic- 
ture which occupies one half of the 
ceiling of the third chamber of the 
apartment which is on the top of the 
great temple, are three figures of wo- 
men, which, in a fingular manner, 
ftretch out their arms to reach a little 
figure of Ofiris; from the arms which 
proceed from their brain, it appears 
that the Egyptians had conventional 
figns by which they expreffed certain 
things, and to which they made the mott 
facred laws of nature and of art fub- 
fervient; that the ftate of the arts a- 
mong them mutt not be judged of from 
their emblematic figures ; that they had 
an art apart, but that it was held with- 
in limits, and bound to confecrated 
purpofes, by rules exceedingly fevere ; 
whence it has happened that their 
productions of unconfined genius are 
fo rare, that, before the French ex- 
pedition, it was not known that they 
exifted : on the ceiling of the cham- 
ber parallel to that which contains the 
zodiac, is a pitivre containing the 
figure of a woman of thirty feet in 
height, and which poffibly reprefents 
the year, a conjeture which is fup- 
ported by the figures on her arms and 
her bedy ; here is a globe with legs, 
which may fignify the courfe of the 
earth, and the revolution of the year; 
the fame globe pafling from the figure 
of the fun to another figure may be 
the earth between day and night; a 
bent figure in a globe between a man 
and a woman mav be that of the earth, 
which prefents one fide to the day, 
while it prefents the contrary to night, 
and the man and woman may be Oiiris 
and Jfis, who fuperintend and regu- 
Iate its movements; but all this is 


he emblem of motion. 
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conjecture, the whole may be fome- 
thing very different: the writing 
which is about it, once underftood, 
would probably difcover the truth: 
beneath the woman is a figure which 
turns its feet over its head, and that 
poflibly fignifies the earth, which 
turns on its own axis; on each ex- 
tended hand of this figure is a difk, 
containing the figure of Ofiris, or the 
fun at the tropics, approaching each 
pole in the progrefs of the year ; and 
from the figure project rays, bearing 
divifions oi the year, and its influ- 
ences on the earth ; in fact, a fort of 
almanack. 

It is very difficult to conceive the 
purpofe of this little apartment, the 
ceilings of the feveral chambers of 
which we have juft defcribed : it may 
have been an oratory, an obfervatory, 
a fan@tuary, or a place of refidence: 
to judge from the fubjects with which 


it is fculptured, it might be believed 
to have been a place of ftudy, facred 
to aftronomy, or, perhaps, it was 
wholly devoted to the fepulture of 
fome illuftrious perfonage, decorated 
with the difcoveries which refulted 
from the ftudies of his life. It is en- 
tered by a little door, which opens 
into an apartment without a cover, 
and which has the appearance of an 
inclofed court, adorned with the fame 
labour as the other parts. Againft 
the lateral wall of the right chamber 
is reprefented acouched mummy, un- 
der which is a long infcription. A 
door from the court enters into the 
chamber, on the ceiling of which is 
the planifphere, and which is illumi- 
nated by two large cafement windows. 
The adjoining chamber is almoft en- 
tirely dark, receiving light only by 
its door, which opens from the fir 
chamber. 


ANECDOTE OF MR. DRYDEN. 


MR. Dryden happening to pafs an 
evening in company with the duke of 
Buekxingham, the earl of Rochetter, 
lord Dorfet, and fome few other firtt 
rate genius’ of the age, were called 
upon to decide, who among the party 
excelled moft in boldnefs of ftyle, har- 
mony of numbers, finenefs of com- 
pofition, and beauty of invention: 
for as the converfation had turned 
upon thofe peculiar fubjects, each was 
required to give a {pecimen of his own 
tate. 

Mott of the party appeared anxious 
to obtain the tribute of applaufe from 
aman, whoie judgment and difcrimi- 
nation were fo univerfally admired, 
but lord Dorfet took the pen, and 
without the leaft previous refleGion 
merely wrote a couple of lines. 

When each of the gentlemen had 
completed the tafk they had affigned 
themfelves, they impatiently waited 
in the hope of receiving the poct’s 
praife, who thowed evident marks of 
pleafure and approbation, at the dif- 
ferent writings which he perufed, but 


when he came td’ my lord Dorfet’s 
compolition, his fatisfaétion appeared 
to know no bounds.—*I muft ac- 
knowledge (faid he) there are an 
abundance of fine things in my hands, 
and fuch as do honour to the perfon- 
ages who wrote them; but lam un- 
der the indifpenfible neceility of giv- 
ing the preference to my friend, lord 
Dorfet.—Then holding out the pa- 
per, which had afforded him fo much 
pleafure, he audibly read the follow- 
ing words. 

I promife to pay John Dryden, efq. 
or order, on demand, the fum of five 
hundred pounds. Dorset. 

« I muft confefs,’ exclaimed Dryden, 
‘that I am equally charmed with the 
ftyle, and the fubje&, and flatter my- 
felf, gentlemen, that it requires no 
arguments to induce you to join with 
me in opinion againft yourfelves.— 
This kind of writing exceeds any 
other, whether ancient or modern. it 
is not merely the eflence, but quintef- 
fence of language, and furpafles every 
thing that can be wrote or faid.’ 
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OxssERVATIONS on the TWO lately diftovered CELESTIAL BopiEs, 
By William Herfchel, Lx.p. Frs. 


{Read before the Royal Society of London, May 6, 1802.] 


IN my early account of the moving 
flar dilcovered by Mr. Piazzi, I have 
already fhewn that it is of a re- 
markab!y {mail fize, deviating much 
from that of all the. primary planets * 

It was not my intention to reft 
fatisfied with an eitimation of the dia- 
meter of this curious object, ob- 
tained by comparing it with the 
Georgian’ planet, and, having now 
been very iuccefsful in the applica- 
tion of the lucid dik micrometer, I 
fhail relate the refult of my inveiti- 
gations. 

But the very interefting difcovery 
of Dr. Glbers having introduced ano- 
ther moving itar to our knowledge, 
I have extended my refearches to the 
magnitude, and phyfical conftruction, 
of that alfo. Its ‘téry particular na- 
ture, which, frony,the obfervations | 


all relate, appears to be rather co-. 


metary than planetary, will poflibly 
throw alfo confiderable light upon 
the circumftances belonging ta the 
other ecleltial body; and, by that 
means, enable us to form fome judg- 
macnt of the nature of both the two 
Jait-diftovered phenomena. 

As the meafures I have taken will 

obl'ge me to give a refult which muit 
aps ear extra ordinary, it will be highly 
neceflary to be particular in the cir- 
cumfances of thefe meafures, and to 
mention the condition and powers 
of the telefcopes that were ufed to 
obtain them. 

Magnitude of the new Stars. 
Es a So 1802. Having placed a 
id dik at a conh iderable diftauce 
the eye, but fo that I might 
perfect diltinétoefs, I 
ce of Mr. Pisani 

reileior, very 
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with 


near it, in order to have the pro- 
jected picture of the ftar and the lu- 
cid difk fide by fide, that I might 
afcertain their comparative magvi- 
tudes. I foon perceived that the 
length of my garden would not allow 
me to remove the dik micrometer, 
which muft be placed at right angles 
to the tclefcope, far enough to make 
it appear no larger than the ftar ; 
and, not having “difks of a lefs dia- 
meter prepared, I placed the {mallet 
I had, as far from me as the fituation 
of the ftar would allow. ‘Then, bring- 
ing its image again by the fide of 
the difk, and viewing, at the fame 
time, with one eye the magnified ftar, 
while the other eye faw the lucid 
I perceived that Ceres, which is the 
name the difcoverer has given to the 
fiar, was hardly more than one third 
of the diameter of the difk, and cer- 
tainly lefs than one half of it. 

This being repeated, and always 
appearing the fame, we fhall not un- 
der-rate the fize of the ftar, by ad- 
mitiing its diameter to have been 45 
hundredths of the lucid difk. 

The power of the telefcope, very 
precifely afcertained, by terreftrial 
geometrical meatures properly re- 
duced to the focus cf the mirror on 
the flars, was 370,42. ‘The diftance 
of the lucid difk from the eye, was 
2131 inches; and its diameter 3.4 
inches. Hence we compute, that the 
difk was feen under an angle of 5’ 
29”,09; and Ceres, when magnified 
370 times, appearing, as we have 
hewn, 45 hundredths of that mag- 
nitude, its real diameter could not 
exceed 0,40. Had this diameter 
antounted to as much as was for- 
merly ellimated, the power of 370 
would have made it appear of 6’ 10”, 
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which is more than the whole lucid 
difk. 

This extraordinary refult raifed in 
me a fufpicion, that the power 370 1 
of a 7-feet telefcope, and its aperture 
of 6,3 inches, might not be fufficient 
to fhew the planet’ s feeble light pro- 
perly. I fae adapted my 10- 
feet inftrument to obfervations with 
lucid difks ; which require a different 
arrangement of the head of the tele- 
fcope “and finder: I alfo made fome 
{mall tranfparencies, to reprefent the 

object I intended to meafure. 

April 21. The night being pretty 
clear, though perhaps not quite fo 
proper for “delicate vifion as I could 
have wifhed, I direéted my 10- feet 
reflector, with a magnifying power 
of 516,54, alfo afcertained by geo- 
metrical terreftrial meafures reduced 
to the focus of the inftrument on 
celeflial objects, to Mr. Piazzi’s flar, 
and compared it with a lucid difk, 
placed at.1486 inches from the eye, 
and of 1,4 inch in diameter. I va- 
ried the diflance of the lucid dik 
many times; and fixed at lait on 
the above-mentioned one, as the beitt 
I could find. There was, however, 
ahazinefs about the ftar, which re- 
fembled a faint coma; and this, it 
may be fuppofed, muft render the 
meafure lef fatisfa€tory than it would 
otherwife have been. 

From thefe data we compute, that 
the disk appeared to the natural eye 
under an angle of 3’ 14”,33 ; while 
Ceres, when magnificd 516! times, 
was feen by the other eye of an equal 
magnitude; and that confequently its 
real diameter, by meafurement, was 
only 07,38. 

April 22. 11° 38’, fidereal time. I 
ufed now a more perfect {mall mirror ; 
the former one having been injured 
by long continued folar obfervations. 
This gave me the apparent diameters 
of the ftars uncommonly well defined ; 
to which, perhaps, the very favour- 
able and undifturbed clearnefs of the 
atmofphere might contribute confi- 
derably. 

Vith amagnifying power of 881,51, 


properly afcertained, like thofe which 
have been mentioned before, I view- 
ed Dr. Olber’s Rar, and compared 
it with a lucid difk of 1.4 inch in 
diameter, placed at 15:4 inches from 
the eye, meafured, like the ret of 
the diftances, with long deal rods. 
The ftar appeared to me fo ill de- 
fined, that, afcribing it to the eye- 
glafs, I thought it not advifeable to 
compare the objeé, as it then ap- 
peared, with a well defined lucid difk. 
Exchanging the glafs for that which 
gives the telefcope a magnifying pow- 
er of 516!,°1 found Pallas, as the 
difcoverer wifhes to have it called, 
better defined ; and faw, when brought 
together, that it was confiderably lefs 
in diameter than the lucid ditk. 

In order to produce an equality, 
IT removed the dik to 1942 inches ; 
and flill found Palias confiderably lefs 
than the difk. 

Before I changed the diftance again, 
I withed to alcertain whether Ceres 
or Pallas would appear under the 
largeft angle, efpecially as the aie 
was now more pure than Jafi right. 
On comparing the diameter of Ceres 
with that of the lucid ditk, I found 
it certainly lefs than the dik. By 
Proper attention, and continued ex- 
amination, for at leaft an hour, I 
judged it to be nearly 3 of the lucid 
difk. 

Then, if we calculate as before, 
it appears by this obfervation, in 
which there is great reafon to place 
confidence, that the angle under which 
this ftar appeared, was only o%,22. 
For, a lucid difk of 1,4 inch diameter, 
at the diftance of :g:2 inches, would 
be feen under an angle of 2’ 28,7 5 
three quarters of which are 1’ 517,526 
This quantity, divided by the power 
516,54, gives o”,2159, Or, as we 
have given it abridged, 0”,22. 

13" >’. | removed the micrometer 
to the greateft convenient diftance, 
namely 2136 inches, and compared 
Dr. Olber’s ilar, which, on account 
of its great altitude, I faw now in 
high perfection, with the lucid diffs 
Ik was, even at this diltance, lefs 
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than the diameter of the difk, in the 
proportion of 2 to 3. 

When, by long continued atten- 
tion, the appearance of Pallas was 
reduced to its fmalleft fize, I judged 
it fo bear no greater proportion to 
the diameter of the lucid difk of the 
micrometer, than as 1 to 2. 

In confequence of thefe meafures, 
it appears that the diameter of Pallas, 
according to the firft of them, is 
o”,17 and, according to the laft, 
where the greateft poffible diftin&tnefs 
was obtained, only 0%,13. 

If it fhould appear almoft incre- 
dible that thefe curious objeéts could 
give fo {mall an image, had they 
been fo much magnified as has been 
reported, I can fay, that curiofity led 
me to throw the picture of Jupiter, 
given by the fame telefcope and mag- 
nifying power, On a wall at the aif- 
tance of 1318 inches, of which it 
covered a {pace that meafured 12 feet 
11 inches, I do not mention this as 


a meafure of Jupiter, for the wall 
was not perfectly at right angles to 
the telefcope, on which account the 
projected image would be a little 


larger then it thould have been, nor 
was I very attentive to other necef- 
fary minute circumftances, which 
would be required for an accurate 
meafure; but we fee at once, from 
the fize of this picture, that the power 
of the telefcope exerted itfelf to the 
full of what has been ftated. 

As we generally can judge beft of 
comparative magnitudes, when the 
meafures are, as it were, brought 
home to us; it will not be amifs 
to reduce them io miles. This, 
however, cannot be done with great 
precifion, till we are more perfedtly 
acquainted with the elements of the 
orbits of thefe ftars. But, for our 
prefent purpofe, it will be fufficiently 
accurate, if we admit their mean 
diftances from the fun, as the moft 
recent ‘information at prefent ftates 
them ; for Ceres 2,6024; and for 
Pallas 2,3. The geocentric longitudes 
aod north latitudes, at the time of 
obfervation, were, for Ceres, about 
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my 20° 4/, 15° 20°; and for Pallas, 
my 23° 40’, 17° 30’. With thefe data, 
I have calculated the diftances of the 
ftars from the earth at the time of 
obfervation, partly by the ufual me- 
thod, and, where:the elements were 
wanting, by a graphical procefs, 
which is fufficiently accurate for our 
purpofe. My computed diftances were 
1,634 for Ceres, and 1,8333 for 
Palias ; and, by them we find, that 
the diameter of Ceres, at the mean 
diftance of the earth from the fun, 
would fubtend an angle of 0”,35127 ; 
and that, confequently, its real dia- 
meter is 161,6 miles. 

It alfo follows, that Pallas would 
be feen, at the fame diftance from 
the fun, under an angle of 0” 3199; 
and that its real diameter, if the 
Jargeft meafure be taken, is 147 
miles; but, if we take the moft dil- 
tinét obfervation, which gives the 
fmalleft meafure, the angle under 
which it would be feen from the fun, 
will be only 0%,2399; and its dias 
meter, no more than 11:0} miles. 


Of Satellites. 


After what has juftnow been fhewn, 
with regard to the fize of thefe new 
ftars, there can be no great reafon 
to expeét that they fhou!d have any 
fatellites. ‘The little quantity of mat- 
ter they contain, would hardly be 
adequate to the retention of a {fe- 
condary body; but, as I have made 
many obfervations with a view to 
afcertain this point, it will not be 
amifs to relate them. 

Feb. 25. 20-feet refletor. There 
is no {mall ftar near Ceres, that could 
be fuppofed to be a fatellite. 

Feb. 28. There is no fmall ftar 
within 3 or 4 minutes of Ceres, that 
might be taken for a fatellite. 

' March 4. 9° 45’, fidereal time. 
A very fmail flar; fouth-preceding 
Ceres, may be a fateliite. 

145 16’. Ceres has left the fup- 
pofed fatellite behind. 

March 5. ‘There are two very 
{mall ftars, which may be fatellites. 


March 6, The two fuppofed fa- 
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tellites of laft night remain in their 
fituation, Ceres having left them far 
behind. 

10" 16’, There isa very {mall ftar, 
like a fatellite, about 75° fouth-fol- 
lowing Ceres. 

115 20’, Ceres has advanced in 
its orbit; but has feft the fuppofed 
fatellite behind. 

March 30. g* 35’. A fuppofed if 
fatellite is dire&tly following Ceres: 
it is extremely faint. A 2d fuppofed 
fatellite is north-following. The fup- 
pofed fatellites are fo fmall, that, 
with a zo-feet telefcope, they require 
a power of 300 to be feen; and the 
planet fhould be hidden behind a 
thick wire, placed a little out of the 
middle of the field of view, which 
mutt be left open to look for the fup- 
poled fatellites. 

125,17. Ceres has changed its 
place, and left both the fuppofed 
fatellites behind. 

March 31.9" 20’. There is a very 
{mall flar, on the north-preceding 
fide of Ceres, which may be a fatellite. 

11h so’, Ceres has moved for- 
wards in its path ; but the fuppofed 
fatellite remains in its former fitua- 
tion. The neareft ftar is 20° of time 
from Ceres ; fo that within a circle 
of 40” «uf time, there certainly is no 
fatellite that can be feen with the 
{pace- penetrating power of this initru- 
ment. : 

It is evident, that when the mo- 
tion of a celeftial body is fo confi- 
derable, we need never be long in 
doubt whether a fmall ftar be a fa- 
tellite belonging tc it, fince a few 
hours mutt decide it. * 

May 1. 125 51’. I viewed Pallas 
with the 20-feet refletor, power 300 ; 
there was no ftar within 3’, that could 
be taken for a fatellite. 


Of the Colour of the new Stars. 


Feb. 13. The colour of Ceres is 
ruddy, but not very deep. 

April 21. Ceres is much more 
tuddy than Pallas. 

April 22. Pallas is of a dufky 
Whitith colour, 


Of the Appearances of the new Starss 
with regard io a Difk. 


Feb. 7. Ceres, with 2 magnifying 
power of 516i, fhews an ill defined 
planetary difk, hardly to be diftin- 
guifhed from the furrounding ha- 
zines. 

Feb. 13. Ceres has a vifible difk. 

April 22. In viewing Pallas, I 
cannot, with the utmoft attention, and 
under the moft favourable prefent cir- 
cumitances, perceive any fharp ter- 
mination which might denote a difk ; 
it is rather what 1 would call a nuc- 
leus. 

April 28. In the finder, Pallas is 
lefs than Ceres. It is alfo rather lefs 
than when I firft faw it. 


Of the Appearances of the new Stars, 
with regardto an Atmofphere, or Coma. 


April 21. I viewed Ceres for nearly 
an hour together. ‘There was a hae 
zinefs about it, refembling a faint 
coma, which was, however, eafily to 
be difiinguifhed from the body. 

April 22. I fee the difk of Ceres 
better defined, and fmaller, than I 
did laft night. There does not feem 
to be any coma; and I am inclined 
to afcribe the appearance of laft night 
to a deception, as | now and then, 
with long attention, faw it without 3 
at which times, it was always beft 
defined, and {mallett. 

April 28. Ceres is furrounded with 
a ftrong hazinefs. Power 550. 

With 5163, which isa better glafs, 


‘the breadth of the coma beyond the 


difk may amount to the extent of a 
diameter of the difk, which is not 
very fl:arply defined. Were the whole 
coma and ftar taken together, they 
wotld be at leaft three times as large 
as my meafure of the ftar. The 
coma is very denfe near the nucleus 3 
but lofes itfelf pretty abruptly on 
the outfide, though a gradual dimi- 
nution is ftill very perceptible. 

April 30. Ceres has a vifible, but 
very {mall coma about it. This cane 
not be feen with low powers; as the 
whole of it together is not large 
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enough, unlefs much magnified, to 
make up a vifible quantity. 

May 1. The diameter of the coma 
of Ceres, is about 5 times as large as 
the difk, or extends nearly 2 diameters 
beyond it. 

13: 19’. 20-feet reflector ; power 
477. The difk of Ceres is much bet- 
ter defined than that of Pallas. The 
coma about it is confiderable, but not 
quite fo extended as that of Pallas. 

May 2. 13% 20’. Ceres is better 
defined than I have generally feen it. 
Its difk is ftrongly marked; and, 
when I fee it bet, the hazinefs about 
it hardly exceeds that of the ftars of 
an equal fize. 

Memorandum. 'This may be owing 
to a particular difpofition of the at- 
mofphere, which fhews all the flars 
without twinkling, but not quite fo 
bright as they appear at other times. 
Jupiter hkewife has an extremely faint 
{caitered light about it, which extends 
to nearly 4 or 5 degrees in diameter. 

April 22. Pallas, with a power of 
8815, appears to be very ill defined. 
The glafs is not in fault; for, in the 
day time, I can read with it the fmalleit 
letters on a meflage card, fixed up at 
a great diltance. 

13" 17'. The appearance of Pallas 
is cometary ; the difk, if it has any, 
being ill defined. When | fee it to 
the beft advantage, it appears like a 
much compreffed, extremely fmall, 
but ill defined, planetary nebula, 
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April 28. Pallas is very ill defined ; 
no determined difk can be feen. The 


coma about it, or rather the coma 


itfelf, for no ftar appears within it, 
would certainly meature at firft fight, 
3 or 4 times as much as it will do 
afier it has been properly kept in 
view, in order to diitinguifh between 
the hazinefs which furrounds it, and 
that part which may be called the 
body. 

May 1. Pallas has a very ill de- 
fined appearance ; but the whole coma 
is comprefied into a very {mall com- 
pals. 

135 5°. 40-feet reflector; power 
477. [fee Pallas well, and perceive 
a very fimall difk, with a coma of 
fome extent about it, the whole dia- 
meter of which may amount to 6 or 
7 times that of the difk alone. 

May 2. 13° 0’, 19-feet refleétor. 
A ftar of exaétly the fame fize, in the 
finder, with Pallas, viewed with 5162, 
has a different appearance. In the 
centre of it is a round lucid point, 
which is not vilible in Pallas. The 
evening is uncommonly calm and 
beautiful. I fee Pallas better defined 
than [ have feen it before. The coma 
is contracted into a very narrow com- 
pafs ; fo that perhaps it is little more 
than the common aberation of light 
of every {mall flar. 


[ To be continued. ] 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MANNERS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


AS thofe who have arrived at years 
of difcretion acknowledge that habit 
makes.a ftrong impreflion on the 
mind, how much more forcibly muft 
it act at that period of our exiftence, 
when the paffions are tumultuous, ahd 
reafon becometh blind? So abundant 
are the allurements to vice and diffi- 
pation, and fo numerous are the at- 
traciions by which the youthful ate 
eninared, that it certainly requires the 
precaution of experience to guard 


them from falling into the various 
ftratagems they will meet. 

‘ Should parents, guardians, or 
matters, (favs the author of thofe ad- 
mirable Letters, which are addrefied 
from a Mother to her Son *) honour 
thefe pages with their perufal, they 
are moft earneftly intreated to confider 
the confequences that the cultom 
which has taken place in the revolu- 
tion of fociety, is ultimately likely to 
produce? Or are they aware of she 


* See Mrs. Welt’s Letters: 
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‘evils which may occur from relezfing 
themfelves from any reftrictive au- 
thority after the hours of bulinefs 
have expired? They free themfelves 
indeed from a troublefome reftraint, 
and they may fuppofe that they avoid 
any refponfibility by thus abjuring the 
guardianihip which was placed in 
their hands.—But will confcience, 
will even prudence, or felf-interett, 
juftify the wifdom of this proceeding? 
The hours of bufinefs which are pafled 
under the eye of a maftzr, will be 
well paffed; but how will thofe of 
leifure be fpent? Is it not requiring 
too much from volatile, impailioned 
youth, to truft it fo entirely to its own 
direStion? After a day {pent in the 
exertion of bufinefs, will many young 
men, who feel themfeives accountable 
to no one for their conduct, quietly 
retire to a folitary lodging, deititute 
of focial comforts, when the tavern, 
the theatre, and many other dangerous 
places of refort, are open to them?’ 

The juftice of thefe obfervations 
are not only impreflive, but prove 
that the author was completely ac- 
quainted with the human mind, and 
knew that the paffions of youth re- 
quired a friendly guidance, though 
they would break through the bonds 
of coerfive reftraint—The youthful 
mind in general, is compofed of thofe 
docile materials, that it is naturally in- 
clined to yield to the perfuafions of 
experience and advice, and it is in the 
hour of confidence and fociability, 
that it becomes interefted in the wel- 
fare of thofe it confiders as its 
friend. 

The forgeries, and depredations, 
which are fo frequently committed by 
young men, who are brought up to 
merchandize or trade, are alarming 
proofs of the propenfity to extrava- 
gance, which characterizes the pre- 
fent age! But are thofe mafters ex- 
cufable, who neglect every {pecies of 
moral, and religious inftruction, and 
pay no further attention to the youths 
who are placed under their care, than 
merely inftructing them in thofe rules 
of commerce, by which, at a future 
period, they are to fubfiit? 


Though the indenture which binds 
the ycung man to obedience, may not 
{pecify, tuat after the hours of bufinefs 
he muft fubmi¢ to conttraint, yet ought 
not every mafter of a family to con- 
fider himfelf as a parent to the inex~ 
perienced boys who are placed un- 
der his care? As an excule for not 
making young men inmates in their 
families, it is faid that a confcientious 
matter will not undertake an ofiice 
which he cannot fulfil; and that as 
his habits of life do not permit him 
to extend his family beyond the circle 
of his children and domeftics, the ad- 
dition of clerks, or apprentices, would 
wholly derange his plan; and he 
fhould be taking upon himflf a 
thanklefs employment, and at the 
fame time augmenting his expence. 
* But (fays the author whom I have 
formerly quoted) if the increafing 
evils that are incident to this early. 
emancipation of youth, could be de- 
pictured in the glowing colours which 
the important fubje&t demands, pru- 
dence might induce the heads of the 
commercial world to make fome 
temporary facrifice, in order to put a 
ftop to that early depravity of which 
they frequently fo loudly complain, 
and of which they often become the 
victims.’ 

The authority recommended is not 
the wanton exercife of tyrannic power, 
which roufes indignation and provokes 
the youthful mind to rebel; but that 
mild reftriétion, and perfuafive rea- 
foning, which makes the heart feel 
grateful for advice.—But, independent 
of the dangers to which the youthful 
mariner muft be expofed, who has no 
friendly hand to fteer his little bark, 
can him, who ought to be his pilot, 
and guide it from thofe rocks and 
fhoals with which the fea of life is 
overfpread, feel no alarm left the . 
tempeftuous wave which threatens it 
deftruction, fhould likewife reach the 
veffel which he fteers ? Dos he con- 
ceive the danger to which his property 
is expofed by intruiting it to one, 
over whofe expences he does not even 


_keep the check of obfervation? Wiil 


he not entertaia an alarm for his own 
$s2 
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fecurity, when he looks at his clerks 
countenance in the morning, and fees 
it impreffed with the vifible effects of 
a diflipated vigil, which may proba- 
bly have been {pent in the company 
of fharpers? Or can thofe matters 
think they fuifil their duty, who to- 
tally negleét all wholefome admo- 
nition, and never offer council or ad- 
vice ? 

«When (fays Mrs. Weft) the me- 
mory recurs to times that are patt, 
and recalls the idea of the heads of a 
family walking to church, attended by 
their children, affiftants and domeftics, 
and again affembling them in the 
evening for the purpofe of religious 
inftruction, the imagination is foothed 
by the beauty of the reprefentation, 
and we might juftly expeé that this 
ferious commencement of the week 
would have fome influence on the 
conduct of thofe who had thus been 
taught to offer their firft fruits to their 
Maker! But the elegant villas to 
which many of our opulent traders 
Fetire on the Saturday evening, is in- 
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conveniently fituated for attendance 
on divine fervice ; or, fatigued by the 
occupations of the week, they muft 
enjoy a day of reft; or a party of 
friends are coming to, or they with 
to drive to fome pleafant fpot in the 
neighbourhood.’ 

Though this ferious change of the 
breach of one of the moft important. 
of religious duties, may, in fome in- 
flances, be applicable, yet I would 
hope the colouring is overcharged, 
and that real life does not reprefent a 
picture from which we might expect 
the moft alarming effects—the evils 
which too certainly arife from young 
men being permitted to a& independ- 
ent of all reftri€tion, after the hours 
of bufinefs clofe, are certainly greater 
than can be imagined by thofe who 
are unacquainted with the lives they 
lead.—In the next Magazine, it is 
my intention to give an epitome of 
the life of an wnfortunate young 
friend, who, with every natural pro- 
penfity to virtue, fell an early victim 
to the allurements of vice ! 


ON THE STUDY OF NATURE. 
[From * Animal Biography,’ by W. Bingley, a. B } 
The following pleofing Effzy on* the Study of Nature,’ is extraaed asa pect men 
of a Bock which maybe put with advantage into the hands of youth, and of 
all who delight in that reading, which afficiates Inffruction with Amufement. 


“ONCE upon a time the Seven 
Wife Men of Greece were met toge- 
ther at Athens, and it was propofed 
that each of them thould mention what 
he thought the greateit wonder in the 
creation. One of them, of higher 
attainments than the reft, explained 
the opinions of fome of the aitrono- 
mers refpeciing the fixed ftars, as be- 
ing fo many funs, that had each their 
planets rolling round them, which 
were Rocked with plants and animals 
like this earth. Fired with the idea, 
they agreed to fupplicate Jupiter, that 
he woald at leaft permit them to take a 
journey tothe moon, and remain there 
three days, in order to fee the wonders 
of that place, and give an account of 
them to the world at their return.— 
Jupier confented, and ordered them 


to aflemble on a high mountain, where 
a cloud fhould be in readinefs to con- 
vey them thither. They chofe fome 
men of talents as their companions, to 
affift them in defcribing and painting 
the objeéts they fhould meet with. 
At length they arrived at the moon, 
and found a palace there well fitted 
up for ther reception. The day fol- 
lowing, being much fatigued with 
their journey, they remained in the 
houfe till noon; and continuing ftill 
faint, partook of a moft delicious enter- 
tainment by way of refrefhment, which 
they relifhed fo much that it overcame 
their curiofity. This day they only 
faw, through the windows, that de- 
lightful country, adorned with the 
mott beautiful flowers, to which the 
beams of the fun gave an uncommon 
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juftre ; and heard the finging of the 
moft melodious birds, till evening 
came on.—The fecond day they rofe 
very early in order to begin their ob- 
fervations, but fome elegant young fe- 
males of the country calling upon 
them, advifed that they fhould firf 
recruit their ftrength, before they ex- 
pofed themfelves to the laborious tak 
they were about to undertake. The 
delicate meats, the rich wines, and the 
beauty of thefe females, prevailed over 
the refolution of the ftrangers. Mufic 
is introduced, the young ones begin 
to dance,: and all is turned to jollity ; 
fo that the whole of this day feemed 
dedicated to gallantry, till fome of 
the neighbours, envious of their mirth, 
rufhed into the room with fwords. 
With fome difficulty they were taken, 
and it was promifed, as a recompence 
to the younger part of the company, 
that on the following morning they 
fhould be brought to jultice.—On the 
third day their trial was heard, and 
what with accufations, pleadings, ex- 
ceptions, and the judgment itfelf, the 
whole day was occupied, and the term 
allowed by Jupiterexpired. On their 
return to Greece, the whole country 
flocked around to hear the wonders of 
the moon defcribed: but all they 


- could fay, for it was all they knew, 


was, that the ground was covered 
with green, intermixed with flowers ; 
and that the birds fung delightfully 
among the trees: but what was the 
nature of the flowers they faw, or of 
the birds they had heard, they were 
entirely ignorant.—On which they 
were every where treated with the ut- 
moft contempt *.” 

This fable was applied with ex- 
treme propriety by our great matter, 
Linneus, to mankind in general. In 
youth we are, in every refpect, too 
feeble to examine the great objects 
around us: all that feafon, therefore, 
is loft amid indolence, luxury, and 
amufement. Little better are we in 
manhood : fettling ourfelves in life ; 


marrying ; buftling through the world; 
overwhelmed, at length, with bufi- 
nefs, cares, and perplexities, we fuf- 
fer thofe years alfo to glide away, 
Old age fucceeds: yet ftill fome em- 
ployments intervene, tili at jait we 
are paffed through the world, with- 
out fcarcely a fingle recurrence to the 
admirable works of our Creator ; and, 
in many inftances, even without have 
ing at all confidered the end for which 
we were brought into it.—This is, 
with a’ few exceptions, the progrefs 
of man through life: It is true that 
every perfon takes fome notice of na- 
ture: All can remark the beautiful 
verdure of the fields and woods; the 
elegance of the flowers; the melodi- 
ous and delightful finging of the birds : 
yet few indeed ever give themfelves 
the trouble of enquiring one ftep fur- 
ther, or exhibit any defires of exa- 
mining into the nature of thefe 
wonderful combinations of Divine 
Power. 

It is one material ufe of the ftudy 
of Nature, to illuftrate this greateft of 
all truths :—* That there muft be a 
God ; that he mutt be almighty, om- 
nifcient, and infinite in goodnefs ; 
and that,-jalthough he dwells in a 
light, inacceffible to any mortal eye, 
yet our faculties fee and diftinguifh 
him clearly in his works.’ 

In thefe we are compelled to ob- 
ferve a degree of greatnefs far beyond 
our capacities to underftand :—we fee 
an exaét adaption of parts compofing 
one ftupendous whole; an uniform 
perfection and goodnefs that are not 
only entitled to our admiration, bat 
that command from us the tribute of 
reverence, gratitude, and love, to the 
parent of the univerfe. Every ftep 
we tread in our obfervations on na- 
ture, affords us indubitable proofs ef 
his fuperintendance: from thefe we 
learn the vanity of all our boaited wif- 
dom, and are taught that ufeful lel- 
fon, humility: we are compelled to 
acknowledge our dependance on the 


* In the LeQures of Linneus on the fubje& of Natural Hiltory, he frequently made 
ufe of fome apt fimilitude by way of excing the attention ot his audience, ‘The pre- 
feut fable was one that he adopted in his Lecture of Iniects. 
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protecting arm of God; and that, de- 
prived of this fupport, we mutt, that 
moment, diffolve into nothing. 

Every object in the creation is 
ftamped with the charaéters of the in- 
finite perfeftion and overflowing be- 
nevolence of its author. If we exa- 
mine with the moft accurate difcrimi- 
nation the conftruétion of bodies, and 
remark even their moft minute parts, 
we fee clearly a neceflary dependance 
that each has upon the other: and if 
we attend to the vaft concurrence of 
caufes that join in producing the fe- 
veral operations of nature, we fhall 
be induced to believe further, that the 
whole world is one connected train of 
caufes and effects, in which all the 
parts, either nearly or remotely, have 
a neceflary dependance on each other. 
We fhall find nothing infulated, no- 
thing dependant only on itfelf. Each 
part lends a certain fupport to the 
others, and takes in return its fhare 
of aid from them. 

Previoufly to entering further into 
the fubject, we will examine for a 
moment that part of every animal 


body called the eye, which, though 


one of the moft con{picuous, is not ftill 
the mott furprifing part of the body. 
Here we have exhibited to us nicety 
of formation, connexions and ufes, 
that aftonith us. We fee it placed in 
a bony orbit, lined with fat, as an 
eafy focket in which it refts, and in 
which all its motions readily take 
place. We find it furnifhed, among 
many others, with thofe wonderful 
contrivances the iris, pupil, and dif- 
ferent humours ; and that incompre- 
henfible mechanifm the optic nerve, 
which affords to the brain, in a man- 
ner greatly beyond our conceptions, 
the images of external objects —How 
admirable is the conilruction of the 
fkeleton : every particular bone adapt- 
ed peculiarly to the mode of life and 
habits of the animal poffeffing it. The 
mufcular fyftem is fill more entitled 
to our wonder ; and if we enter into 
examination of the-viicera, the fkin, 
and the other parts of the body, we 
can fix no bounds ta our aftonith- 
ment. 
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But all the common operations of 
nature, great as they are, become in 
general fo familiar to us, that in a 
great meafure they ceafe to attract our 
notice. Thus alfo all the ufual powers 
of animal life, which, were they but 
adverted to, could not fail to affect 
the mind with the moft awful impref- 
fions, are fuffered to operate unheed- 
ed, as if unfeen.—We all know, for 
example, that, whenever inclination 
prompts to it, we can, by a very 
flight exertion of our vital faculties, 
raife our hand to ourhead. Nothing 
feems more fimple, or more eafy than 
this action; yet when we attempt to 
form an idea of the way in which that 
incorporeal exiftence that we call mind, 
can operate upon matter, and thus 
put it in motion, we are perfeétly loft 
in the incomprehenfible immenfity that 
furrounds us. When we.try to in- 
veftigate the properties of matter, we 
perceive that by patience and atten- 
tion we can make a progrefs in at- 
tainments to which, according to our 
limited ideas, bounds can fearcely be 
afigned. The motions of the planets 
can be afcertained, their diftances mea- 
fured, ‘and their periods affigned. The 
mathematician can demonitrate with 
the moft decifive certainty, that no fly 
can alight upon this globe which we 
inhabit, without communicating mo- 
tion to it; and he can afcertain, if he 
choofes to do it, with the moit accu- 
rate precifion, what muft be the exact 
amount of the motion thus produced. 
In this train of invettigation the mind 
of a Newgon can difplay its fuperior 
powers, and foar to a height that ex- 
alts it far above the reach of others ; 
and yet, in trying to explain the caufe 
of animal motion, the meaneft reptile 
that crawls upon the ground is, hu- 
miliating as the thought may be, ona 
footing of perfect equality with a 
Newton: they can alike exert the 
powers conferred on them by the Al- 
mighty creator, without being able 
to form the fmalleft idea of the way 
in which they are enabled to produce 
thele effects. Man, however, can 
contemplate thefe effects if he will: 
and man, perhaps alone, of all the 
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animals that exift on this globe, is 
permitted, by contemplating the won- 
ders that thefe unfold, to form, if he 
pleates, fome idea of his own nothing- 
nefs, with a view to moderate his 
pride, and thus to exalt himfelf above 
the unconfcious agents that furround 
him. 
When the anatomift confiders how 
many mufcles muft be put in motion 
before any animal exertion can be ef- 
feted: when he views them one by 
one, and tries to afcertain the precile 
degree to which each individual muf- 
cle muft be conitricted or relaxed, be- 
fore the particular motion indicated 
can be effected, he finds himfelf loft 
in the labyrinth of calculations in 
which this involves him. When he 
further reflects that it is not his own 
body only that is endowed with the 
faculty of calling forth thefe incom- 
prehenfible energies, but that the moft 
infignificant infect is velled with 
powers of a fimilar nature, he is ftill 
more confounded. A fkilful naturalift 
has been able to perceive that in the 
body of the loweft caterpillar, which, 
in the common opinion, is one of the 
moft degraded exiitences on this globe, 
there are upward of favo thoufand muf- 
cles, all of which can be brought into 
action with as much facility, at the 
will of that infeét, and perform their 
feveral offices with as much accuracy, 
promptitude, and precifion, as the 
moft perfeét animal; and all this is 
done by that infect, with equal con- 
fcioufnefs of the manner how, as the 
fimilar voluntary actions of man him- 
felf are affe€ted! It would be no eafy 
matter to make fome men believe that 
the minute Ephemera fly, whofe life 
is but for the continuance of a few 
hours, is, in all its parts, for the func- 
tions it has to perform, as complete as 
the ftately elephant that treads the fo- 
refts of India foracentury. Little do 
they fuppofe that even in its appear- 
ance, under the greateft magnifying 
powers, it is as elegant in every re- 
ipeét, and as beautifully finifhed, as 
any of the larger animals! Unlike the 
paltry productions of man, all the 


minute parts of thefe works of God 
appear in greater perfection and af- 
ford to us a greater degree of admira- 
tion, the more minutely and more ac- 
curately they are examined. M. de 
Lifle faw with a microfcope, a very 
{mall infe&t, that, in one fecond of 
time advanced three inches, taking 
Seve hundred and forty eps; and many 
of the difcoveries of Leuwenhoek were 
even ftill more wonderful than this. 
Thus we evidently difcern that all the 
operations of God are full of beauty 
and perfection, and that he is as much 
to be adored in the infec creation as 
in that of the elephant or lion. 

If, from the contemplation of mi- 
crofcopic objects we turn our atten- 
tion to the ttupendous fyftem of the 
univerfe, and view the heavens, what 
an aftonifhing field of admiration ig 
again afforded us. This huge world 
that we tread is but.a fpeck in the fo- 
lar fyftem ; and that fyftem, immenfe as 
itis, isloft in the immenfity of the {pace 
around, our fun becoming a ftar to pla- 
nets revolving round other funs, as 
their funs become fiars to us. Of thefe 
no fewer than feventy-five millions may 
be difcovered in the expanfe expofed 
to our invefligation ; but what are eves 
all thefe when compared with the mul- 
titudes diftributed through the bound- 
lefs {pace of ‘air! The univerfe nuft 
contatn fuch numbers as exceed the ute 
molt ftretch of human imagination. 
To obtain fome faint conception of 
the wonderful extent of {pace, we may 
remark that ftars of the firit magni- 
tude, or fuch as feem to us the largeft, 
are near 19,000,000,000,000 miles 
from our fun; and that fome of the 
{mailer ones are many times that dif- 
tance! * Great is our God, and great 
is his power! O God, who is hike 
unto thee |” 

But to return to the animal part of 
the creation, we find there innumera- 
ble proofs of our hypothefis: we fee 
all the {maller creatures that ferve us 
for food particularly fruitful, and in- 
creafing in a much greater proportion 
than others; and in the bird-kind it is 
eauemely scmarkable, that, left they 
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fhould fall fhort of a certain number 
of eggs, they are endowed with the 
power of laying others in the place of 
. thofe that are taken away; but when 
their number is complete, they in- 
variably ftop. Here is an operation, 
like many others that we fhall have to* 
obferve, much beyond our compre- 
henfion. How the mere privation of 
part thould caufe a freth produétion, 
is not eafy to underftand. The or- 
ganization of an offspring fhould, in 
this cafe, almolt feem a voluntary a& 
of the female ; but in what manner it 
is done, we are not only ignorant at 
prefent, but moit probably fhall ever 
remain fo. Noxious animals multiply 
in general fo flowly as never to be- 
come above the power of man. But 
whenever we find a great increafe of 
thefe, we generally difcover fomething 
given by Providence to deftroy and 
counterbalance them. Many fpecies 
devour each other, and multitudes, 
that might otherwife, by their num- 
bers, foon be of ferious injury to 
mankind, afford food to other crea- 
tures. ‘The infect tribes increafe moft 
rapidly. Some bring fo many as two 
thoufand young each: thefe would 
foon fill the air were they not dettroy- 
ed by innumerable enemies. 

The number of young produced by 
every animal invariably bears a cer- 
tain proportion to the duration of its 
life. The elephant is faid to live to 
the age of a hundred years or up- 
ward ; the female produces therefore 
but one young, and this does not ar- 
vive at maturity till it is fixteen or 
eighteen years old. Nearly the fame 
thing may be remarked in the rhino- 
ceros, and all the larger animals: but 
in mot of the fmaller ones, whofe life 
is fhort, or whofe increate is not fo 
injurious to man as the increafe of 
thefe would be, we always find the 
number of young much greater: many 
of the rat and other tribes produce fe- 
veral times in the year, and have from 
three or four to ten and upward at a 
liter.—-One tpecies has never been 
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harmony and juft proportion has now 
been fapported for ieveral thoufand 
years. ‘ One generation pafleth away, 
and another iucceedeth,’ but all fo 
equally as to balance the flock in all 
ages and in all countries. 

We will for a moment recur, as it 
certainly belongs to our fubjec&t, and 
is a material illuftration of the above 
remarks, to the firft peopling of the 
world. In the beginning we find that 
the life of man was lengthened to ten 
or twelve times its prefent term. After 
the flood it appears to have been the 
fame. We have an account of one 
perfon who lived upward of nine hun- 
dred years. Several of thofe born in 
the firft century reached four hundred 
years ; none of the fecond, that we 
can difcover, reached two hundred and 
forty ; and only one of the third, ar- 
rived at the age of two hundred years. 
The number of children had alfo been 
in full proportion to the age, and at 
this period cities, nations, and focieties 
began to be formed. In the time of 
Mofes, when the earth was fully peo- 
pled, and from thence to the prefent, 
we find that feventy or eighty years 
was the extent of man’s life. ‘ The 
days of our age,’ fays David, ¢ are 
threefcore years and ten; and though 
men be fo ftrong that they come to 
fourfcore years, yet is their ftrength 
then but labour and forrow, fo foon 
pafleth it away and we are gone.’ 
(Pfalm xc. ver. 10.) Thefe exaé 
adaptions to circumitances and fitua- 
tion can be accounted for in no other 
manner but by an immediate recur- 
rence to God, their firft caufe. 

In the vegetable creation we ob- 
ferve the fame regularity as in ani- 
mals. There is fcarcely a planet that 
is not rejefted as food by fome ani- 
mals, and ardently defired by others. 
The horfe yields the hemlock to the 
goat; and Monkthood, which kills 
the goat, is faid not to injure the horfe. 
Plants thus, which afford only the na- 
tural nouriiament to fame, are avoid- 
ed by others as injurious. Poifon is, 
indeed, only arelative term. Several 
plants that are noxious to man, are 
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greedily devoured by fome of the in- 
feét tribes. Thus does every creature 
enjoy its allotted portion; and all this 
was contrived for the wifeft of pur- 
pofes. Had the author of nature 
formed all the plants equally grateful 
to all kinds of animals, it mnit necef- 
farily bave happened that fome fpecies 
would have had an enormous increafe, 
while others muft have perifhed for 
want of food. But as every fpecies 
mult of necefiity leave certain plants 
to certain animals, we find that all 
are able to obtain their due fhare of 
nourifhment. 

All animals are calculated, in every 
refpe&t, in the beft poflibie manner, 
for the climates in which they have 
to live, and for their feparate and pe- 
culiar modes of life. In the dreary 
northern regions, the dark animals 
become white, to evade, by their re- 
femblance to the prevailing colour of 
the country, the quick fight of their 
enemies. Their clothing alfo, be- 
comes, during winter, nearly double 
what it isinthe fummer. In the tor- 
rid climates the fheep lofes his fleece, 
and is covered with hair. The camel 
that traverfes the burning fands of the 
deferts, is formed with foft fpungy 
feet that the heat cannot crack: it 
has a refervoir for water, which ena- 
bles it to refit for many days the at- 
tacks of thirft, in a country where wa- 
ter is feldom to be had; and it is con- 
tented with brouzing on fuch mifera- 
ble food as is to be met with in its 
progrefs.—We might go on through 
innumerable inftances, but thefe are 
referved, with greater propriety, for 
the body of the work. 

In vegetables again, we obferve 
fimilar marks of fuperintendance. 
Some are alpine, and can exift only 
on the high fummits of the moun- 
tains; fome grow in marhhes, others 
on the fandy plains, &c. and each of 
thefe is exactly adapted to its peculiar 
fituation. The plants of the defert 
are nearly all fucculent, and able to 
bear the privation of moitture for an 
aftonifhing length of time. Thofe 
that are found on the fea-fhore could 


not, in many inftances, be retained in 
their fituation, did not their roots be- 
come fo matted among the fand, or 
ftrike fo deeply down as to render 


them perfeétly immoveable by all the’ 


fhocks they fuftain either from the 
wind or water. It is alfo a remarka- 
ble circumftance, that evergreens grow 
principally in the hotteft climates, 
where they are chiefly found in the 
barren woods, thus affording a natural 
fhelter to the various animals from the 
exceffive heats to which they would 
otherwile be expofed, 

If we attend to the contrivances of 
nature in the prefervation of thofe ani- 
mals that would otherwife, in the 
colder climates, be deprived of food 
during the winter, we have an addi- 
tional fource of admiration. Mott of 
the infeét-eating tribes either migrate 
to other countries, or become torpid 
during this rigorous feafon. Infeéts 
themielves, unable to bear the ex- 
treme cold, generally lie hidden with 
in their cafes, from whence, at the ap- 
proach of fpring, they burft, and fly 
forth. Some animals, as the beaver, 
fquirrels, &c. that feed on fuch ve- 
getables as can be preferved through 
the winter, do not fleep, but live in 
their retreats on thofe provifions which 


-nature has kindly taught them to ftore 


up in the fummer. 

The prefervation of the young of 
all animals is not lefs wonderful than 
this. However favage may be the 
natural difpofition of the parents, they 
are remarkably affectionate to their 
offspring, and provide every thing 
neceflary for them with the utmoft 
tendernefs. However powerful their 
enemies may be, the dam will ftand 
forward in their defence, and fre- 
quently die rather than yield them up. 
In no more than about three fpecies, 
of all that our books have meationed, 
are we abie to trace any want of af- 
feftion in the femele parents, to whofe 
care the young generally devoive: 
and even thefe may have arifen from 
the mifapprehenfioas of the writers, 
for nature fecms fo uniform in this 
a and pleafing operation, that 
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we cannot allow, without fupera- 
bundant proof, even of exceptions. 
Quadrupeds, when they bring forth 
their young, have, fecreted in re- 
ceptacles provided for the purpofe, a 
liquor which we cal] milk. With this, 
which is peculiarly eafy of digettion, 
the young are novrifhed, till their fto- 
machs are able to bear, and their teeth 
to chew, more folid food. Birds are 
deftitute of this ; their offspring there 

fore are able, as foon as hatched, to 
take into their flomachs fuch food as 
the parents collect for them. The in- 
fect tribes are generally brought to 
life in a nidus that itfelf affords them 
nourifhment. ‘Thus does an uniformly 
beautiful contrivance in rearing and 
nourifhing their tender young, per- 
wade every fpecics of the asimal 
creation. ‘ 

It is very remarkable that birds of 
the fame {pecies fhould always form 
the fame kind of neft, of the fame 
materials, laid in the fame order, and 
made exacily of the fame figure; fo 
that whenever a nett is feen, the bird 
that confiruéted it is immediately 
known. ‘This circumftance is in- 
variable in all birds and in all coun- 
tries: with thofe taken, when juit 
hatched, from the neft, and brought 
up in a cage, as well as with thole 
that have all their lives been in a wild 
itate. 

Al! creatures know how to ufe their 
weapons of defence from mere infiinct. 
The calf and lamb puth with their 
head long before the horns begin to 
fhoot. A young boar, in the fame 
manner, knows the ufe of his tufks ; 
a cit of its claws; adog of his teeth ; 
a horfe of his hoafs ; and the cock of 
hisfpurs. Thecalf, however youve, 
nev.r attempts to bite itsenemy ; the 
foal does not pufh with its head; nor 
do the dog and cat make ule of their 
heels. 

From the animal we will once again 
turn to the vegetable kingdom, and 
examine into the contrivances of na- 
ture there. If we look around us we 
fixal! find it a very difficult matter to 
difcover an entirely barien fpot. If, 
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by any devaftation fuch is made, i¢ 
does not long remain unoccupied, 
Seeds aré foon fcattered over it: the 
downy ones of the thiftles, wafted by 
the winds, are the firft to take root, 
and after thefe come various other 
plants, till at length the whole {pace 
is filled. If a rock is left entirely 
bare by the receding of water, the 
minute cruitaceous lichens in a few 
years entirely cover it. ‘Thefe dy- 
ing, turn to earth, and the imbricated 
lichens now have a bed to firike their 
roots into. ‘Thofe alfo die, and vari- 
ous fpecics of moffes fucceed: and 
when, after fome time, a fufficiency 
of mould has been formed, the larger 
plants, and even firubs, take root 
and live. 

The quicknefs of vegetation in hot 
and cold climates is fo aftonifhing as 
to be perfecily unaccountable, were 
we not able to refer it to a moft ex- 
alied wifdom. 


The following is the Calendar of a 
Siderian or Lapland Year. 


June 23. Snow meits. 

July 1. Snow gone. 
g. Fields quite green. 
17. Piants at full growth. 
25. Plants in flower. 

Auguft 2. Fruits ripe. 

10. Plants fned their feed. 
18. Snow. 


From Aug. 18, to Jurie 23, {now and ice. 


Thus it appears, that from their firft 
emerging from the ground, to the 
ripening of the.r feeds, the plants take 
but a month: and {fpring, fummer, 
and autumn, are crowded into the 
fhort {pace of fifty-fix days. 

Again, in the torrid climates, where 
a fcorching heat, deftructive to gene- 
ral vegetation, prevails through the 
greater part of the year, we have a 
timilar wonderful contrivance. In 
India, when the wet feafon com- 
mences, the rain falls in fuch abun- 
dance as to cover the whole furface of 
the earth, as if with a fheet ; fo that 
in the courfe of a few hours, ponds 
of confiderab!e depth are formed in 
every hcllow place, in many of which 
there had not been, for feveral months 
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patt, the {mallet appearance of moif- 
ture, not even fo much as to afford 
nourifiment to any of the plants. No 
fooner, however, does this rain begin 
to fall, than in the fields, which were 
to appearance as deftitute of vegeta- 
tion as the moft frequented roads in 
cur country are, vegetation com- 
mences ; and in lefs than twenty-four 
hours the appearance of verdure can 
be diftin&tly perceived whichever way 
the eye is directed. But the mott 
furprifing circumftance that occurs on 
this occafion is, that almoft as foon as 
this verdure begins to appear, thefe 
newly formed ponds are found fwarm- 
ing with fith of fuch a fize as to admit 
of being taken with nets, and to afford 
food for man: they are efteemed a 
great delicacy, and therefore univer- 
fally known. This fa& is related by 
Dr. Anderfon, on the authority of a 
very refpeCtable perfon of Bombay, 
and was not itated till the fulleft en- 
guiries had been made, and the mott 
fatisfa€tory evidence had appeared re- 
fpecting it. 

‘Thus does the uniform voice of na- 
ture exclaim aloud that ‘ God is 
Love:’ and that ‘ the merciful and 
gracious Lord hath fo done his mar- 
vellous works, that they ought to be 
had in remembrance.’ The whole 
material fyitem throughout heaveu and 
earth, prefeats a varied fcene rich ia 
ufe and beauty, in which nothing is 
loit, and in which, according to our 
former obfervations, the meaneit and 
minuteft creatures have their full de- 
fignation and importance.—* !hus 
faith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and 
he that formed thee from the womb, 
I am the Lord, who maketh all 
things, who ftretcheth forth the hea- 
vens along, and {preadeth abroad the 
earth by myfelf.’ 

Nothing of all thefe various exift- 
ences was formed in vain: and that 
which is, however it may appear to 
our confined and imperfect compre- 
henfions, is formed with fupreme wif- 
dom. It does not become us ta pry 
tco bold!y into the defigns of God: 
tie clay shall not impiosfly demand 


the intentions of the potter. We, 
whofe lives are but thofe of a day, are 
unable to judge of the councils of that 
Providence, whofe economy regards, 
not the objects merely of our fenfes, 
bat the whole fyitem of nature. We 
cannot fcrutinize the performances of 
God, nor can we poflibly, with all 
our boatled wifdom and cunning, dif- 
cover the grand connexions between 
incidents that lie widely feparate in 
time, and which are only known to 
power infinitely furpaffing ours. The 
Creator did not plan the order of Na- 
ture according to out confined prin- 
ciples of economy. The ftupendous 
pe:formance of the Deity is one 
throughout the univerfe; and if Pro- 
vidence does not always calculate ex- 
aétly according to our mode of reck- 
oning, it would but become our in- 
ferior ftations and judgment, initead 
of indufrioufly feeking out imperfece 


tions, to difcover that thefe lic alone. 


in our own erroneous powers of dif- 
crimination. It would be well, if, 
inftead of looking to {clf-intereft only, 
in the works of the creation, we could, 
according to a late writer, confider 
thefe things in the fame light as when 
different feamen are waiting at one 
port for fair winds, each to the coun- 
try to which he is bound; where we 
plainly fee it impofitble that all thould 
be fatisfied. 

In Lapland, and fome others of 
the northern regions, Providence has 
kindly contrived that what would feem 
an evil, and is in fome refpeéts an in- 
convenience to the inhabitanis, fhould 
become a means of their preiervation, 
They are peftered with multitudes of 
gnats which te:ze them fo much by 
their (tings, that 10 defend themfelves 
they have recourie to fmearing their 
faces, and keeping conflaatly « thick 
fmoxe in their cottages. Taef: in- 
fects depofit their eggs in the water, 
and thus being into the country im- 
menfe numbers of aquatic birds, which 
feed on them; and which coattitute 
the principal fupport of the inhabi- 
tants; and thus are thefe people une 
happy in the very circumianc: that 
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precures them life. If it be afked, 
why it is neceflary they fhould be un- 
happy in order to live; we anfiwer, 
that, having developed one ftep, we 
find ouriclves invoived as deeply in 
obfcurity, as thole whofe fhort-fight- 
ednefs has not penctrated thus far; 
but we are taught by this not to reit 
too fecurely on our own judgments 
(which are frequently built without a 
proper bafis) when we are about to 
cenfure the performances of fuperior 
intelligence ; and to fuppofe that as 
one ftep more than we fufpected has 
been explained, fo might the reft be 
rendered equally clear, had we but 
the capacity to comprehend them. 

In our own country birds are, al- 
moft invariably, confidered as injuri- 
Ous to the induftry of the farmer; 
they are {aid to devour his crops, and 
to deftroy at leaf one half of the fruits 
of his Jabour. Little does the farmer 
fafpect, that, were he deprived of 
thefe fo much detefted creatures, but 
a very {mail portion of the prefent pro- 
duce of the earth could be brought to 
perfelion. Their manure alone is of 
very confiderable value; but all the 


flender-billed birds, the lark, bleck- 
bird, thruth, red-breaft, goldfinch, 
hedge-fparrow, and many others, 
live almoft entirely on infecis; and 
are therefore peculiarly beneficial to 


him. Even thofe that devour the 
grain deflroy infinitely more of the 
noxious infects, than will compenfate 
for any damage they commit: it has 
been calculated, with fome accuracy, 
that a fingle pair of the common {par- 
rows, while their young is in the nett, 
deftroy on an average above three 
thoufand caterpiilars every week. Does 
the farmer coiuder this, and yet 
iWue an unlimited edict for their de- 
firuftion? Mankied in general want 
a proper degree’of confidence in that 
Being, who cannot form any thing in 
vain: trufting only in their own judg- 
ment, which, every momeat of their 
lives they fiud ia error, they impioufly 
ceniure, ouiy becaufe they cannot un- 
derftand. 

From all the preceding cbfervations, 
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it appears that Natural Hiftory affords 
us @ much more extenfive moral than 
has generally been fuppofed. And 
the blind curiofity, which formerly 
was the principal motive in making 
colle&tions and tiudying the fcience, is 
now giving way to more noble and 
more eftimable ideas ; and there are 
yet, ‘in the ivftructive book of Na- 
ture, many leaves, which hitherto no 
mortal has perufed.’ 

It is evident that the general ten- 
dency of the ftudy is to lead us from 
the admiration of the works, to the 
coatemplation of their author; to 
teach us to look, through Nature, up 
to Nature’s God. It is a ftudy which 
terminates ia the conviction, the know- 
ledge and the adorativn of that Being, 
to whom we owe every thing that we 
enjoy. 

When Mr. Mungo Park, in the 
wilds of Africa, had becn plundered 
by a banditti, nearly of all he pof- 
felled, we find of what material ufe 
his contempiations were to him, ona 
fubject, that to many perfons would ap- 
pear extremely infignificant. * Which- 
ever way I turned,’ iays he, ‘I faw 
myielf in the midft of a vaft wilder- 
nefs, in the depth of the rainy feafon ; 
naked and alone: furrounded by fa- 
vaze animals, and by men ftill more 
favage. I was five hundred miles 
from any Furopean fettlement. All 
thefe circumftances crowded at once 
on my recollection; arid I confefs that 
mv {pirits began to fail me. I con- 
fidered my fate as certain, and that 
I had no alternative but to lie down 
and periii. ‘The influence of religion, 
however, aided and fupported me. I 
refle&ted that no human prudence or 
forefight could poffibly have averted 
my prefent fufferings. I was indeed 
a ftranger ‘in a itrange land, yet I was 
flill under the prote&ting eye of that 
Providence, who has condefcended to 
call himlelf the ftranger’s friend. At 
this moment, painful as my retleétions 
were, the extraordinary beauty of a 
{mail mofs, in fructification, irrefiii- 
bly caught my eye. I mention this 
to fhow from what trifling circum- 
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ftances the mind will fometimes derive 
confolation; for though the whole 
plant was not larger than the top of 
one of my fingers, I could not con- 
template the delicate conformation of 
its roots, leaves, and capfula, with- 
out admiration. Can that Being 
(thought 1) who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfeétion, in this ob- 
feure part of theworld, a thing which 
appears of fo fimall importance, look 
with unconcern upon the fituation and 
fufferings of creatures formed after his 
own image ?—Surely not ! Reflections 
like thefe would not allow me to de- 
fpair. I ftarted up, and, difregard- 
ing both hunger and fatigue, travelled 
forward, afiured that relief was at 
hand ; and I was not difappoiated.’ 

It is impoffible to confider properly 
all thefe important objects, and then 
unconcerned to alk, ‘ of what we is 
this fcience.’ 

Natural Hi!orv is a ftudy that feems 
well calculated to employ the /emale 
mind : and it has this advantage over 
moft other purfuits, that the more 
earneftly it is attended to, the more 
interefting it becomes. It is a ftudy 
alfo that meliorates the heart, at the 
fame time tha: it captivates the un- 
derftanding. Every branch of it teems 
with delignt and inftruction. Even 
botany, which has been ignorantly 
fligmatized as a ftudy merely of 
names, is, when entered upon with 
fpirit, a moft inftructive and enticing 
purfuit : 


Not a tree, 
A plant, a leaf, a bloffom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read, 
And read again, and itill find fomething 
new 5 
Something to pleafe, and fomething to in- 
ftruét 
E’en in the noifome weed. 


It would be no inconfiderable im- 
provement to the rifing generation, if 
Natural Hiftory could in fome meafure 
be introduced to their attention, in 
preference to novels and the ufual per- 


nicious books of entertainment. If 


they could have recourfe to a rational 


fource of amufement, rather than cor- 
rupt their hearts and bewilder their 
imaginations with thefe, the common 
trath of Circulating Libraries :—Early 
impreffions frequently afford fuch a 
ftamp to the future character, as to 
render the proper introduction of 
them a matter of the utmoft import- 
ance.—T hat thoughtlefs cruelty which 
we now fo frequently obferve toward 
the inferior orders of created beings, 
would fcarcely be known, could we 
but teach mankind that the fame God 
‘who gives its luitre to an infeét’s 
wing’ ordains with it a right to life 
and happinefs as well as ourfelves ; 
and that wantonly to deprive it of 
thefe is an offence againft his works, 
who formed nothing in vain.—An 
attention to Nature from childhood 
would alfo contribute greatly to the 
happinefs of mankind in general, and 
to that of females in particular, by 
enabling them to overcome all thofe 
fears and vulgar prejudices which have 
commonly attached to fome of the 
{maller quadrupeds, and to the reptile 
and infect tribes. They would then 
pofiefs no greater repugnance toward 
handling a lizard, a beetle, or a fpi- 
der, than they now do in that of a 
bird, or a flower. 

It is neceffary however to inform 
them, that they muft not be contented 
merely with reading: the principal 
ufe of this is to dire&t them to contem- 
plations on the objects themfelves, 
and to induce a tafte for more minute 
inveitigation ; but it is from this in- 
veiligation only that they will be ena- 
bled to reap the advantages of the. 
fcience, and fuch advantages as books 
alone do not always beftow. 


Thefe are thy glorious works, Parent of 

Good, 

Almighty! Thine this univerfal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair; thyfelf how won 
drous then ! 

Unfpeakable, who fitt'it above thefe Heae 
v'ns, 

Tous invifible, or dimly feen 

In thefe thy loweft works ; yet thefe declare 

Thy — beyond thought, and pow'r 

Vine. 
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THE UNIVERSALITY OF BALLOONS. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

BALLOONS have, during laft au- 
tumn, abfolutely eclipfed the wonted 
glory of paper-kites in England; nor 
a the curiofity, in regard to them, 
been confined to England folely. 
While M. Garnerin was giving us, in 
this country, a fpecimen of the im- 
provements in the aeronautic arts by the 
French revolution, there ftarted a new 
aeronautic in France, to gratify the 
paffion of his countrymen for explor- 
ing the caitles in the air, and afcend- 
ing to the halls of the clouds. A 
Mr. Czerny rofe in a balloon to amufe 
the curiofity of the emperor of Ruffia 
and the inhabitants of St. Peterfburgh. 
And there is, in truth, fearce a country 
in Europe in which one attempt or 
another has not been of late made to 
invade the province of the winged 
tribes, to foar with the eagle, or with 
the * poifed lark,’ to {wim in air. 

Now at this paffion for balloon- 
fights, and balloon-expeditions, fome 
perfons are pleafed to exprefs great 
furprize. But, in my mind, nothing 
in the world can be more natural. 

What is man himfelf, but a bal- 
Joon? His body fo flight, fo flexible, 
fo eafi'y hurt and torn—what is it, but 
a covering of gummed taffety? His 
mind, big with varieties, with refent- 
ments, with hopes, with fears, ready 
to fly off whenever any fracture is 
made in its covering, catching fire to 
danger of deftruétion, by one paffion 
or another.—Surely this may well be 
regarded as nothing elfe but a little 
inflammable gas. 

Mott of the undertakings of man 
are merely flights of a balloon. What 
is education, buc merely the a& of 
blowing up the balloon, and fiting it 
for a flight? It often miigives, even 
when it is conducted with the greatett 
pains, and the moft labovicus oftenta- 
tion of theoretic “ill, Precifely tius 
did honeft Mr. Larret, at Margate, 
at Grcenwich, and at Swanfea, {ail 


in all his efforts to rife freely and 
boldly into the air. 

What are the lover’s anxieties, but 
the folicitudes of a man who defires to 
inflate his balloon, and to fix himfelf 
to its tail in a car, in which he may 
rife and defcend with it? 

The hero who murders, burns, and 
ravages, togain a name, has, as the 
poet well expreffes it, no other obje& 
than * virim wvolitare per ora—ta fly 
over men’s heads, and before their 
faces.’ ‘And this is, undeniably, no- 
thing elfe than to make a balloon, and 
mount aloft in it. The military hero’s 
balloon-enterprize, is indeed the moft 
dangerous, and the leaft praifeworthy 
of all. His is, in fact, oneof thofe 
fire-balloons againft which M. Gar- 
nerin fo kindly warned the good peo- 
ple of London by advertifement. 

Oratory is nothing but the art of 
making balloons, ‘The orator’s pro- 
feffed objefts are, ‘ to {well, to in- 
flame, to elevate.’ But thefe are the 
very acts properly belonging to the 
mechanician of balloons. He employs 
only words, which we all know to be 
but wind, breath, or air; and fuch 
alfo is the matter employed by the 
maker of balloons. ‘The orator’s elo- 
quence is univerfally confeffed ta be 
the greateft, when itis pure inflam- 
mable matter, that is air, or as Mr. 
Gray fays, * thoughts that breathe, 
and words that burn.’ And it is only 
pure inflammable gas, that will beit 
ferve the purpofes of the balloon- 
maker. 

Thus, fir, it might be fhown, by 
a furvey of all the departments of life, 
that nothing is fo univerfal as balloons, 
and projecis of balloon-flying : that, 
hence, there can be nothing more na- 
tural than the curiofity about ballcons, 
whch fome mea have lately preiumed 
to find fault wiih, 

Yours, &c, 
Nucacu1vs. 
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ON PAINTING. 
By Mr. Eowarp Dayess, Painter. 
ESSAY V.—ON INVENTION. 


Then, bold Invention, all thy powers diffule, 
Of all thy fifters thou the nobleft mufe ; 

Thee every art, thee ev’ry grace infpires, 
Thee Phoebus fills with all his brighteft fires. 


WE fhould never forget, that the 
value of every art arifes from the de- 
gree of mental capacity requifite to 
its production, and the degree of in- 
ftruction or pleafure refulting there- 
from. Hence invention is juftly rank- 
ed as the firft and moft noble. part of 
the art; by it we diftinguifh the phi- 
lofopher from the mere painter, for 
he whofe powers are coafined to imi- 
tation deferves no better name. 

Invention not only relates to the 
way in which the artift tells the ftory, 
but, in a higher feufe, requires the 
aid of {uch probable incidents as may 
contribute to its further illuftration. 
Raphael, in his Paul at Ly/ftra, has 
finely contrived to thow the miracle 
wrought, by making one of the fpec- 
tators, full of wonder and aftonifh- 
ment, lifting up the drapery to exa- 
mine the limbs that have acquired 
their proper fhape. N. Pouflin, to 
convey an idea of the fize of Poly- 
phemus, has placed him on the diftant 
mountains, and, by interpofing a 
great medium of air, has separated 
hm from the figures of the iame fize 
on the fore-ground, and thereby pro- 
duced a gigantic effect that beggars 
all defcription. Barry, in his pic- 
ture of Elyfium, has reprefented {pi- 
ritual beings conducting the earth, 
thereby indicating that the world is 
governed by a fupreme intelligence *. 


Mason’s Fresnoy. 


The laws that govern hiftorical 
painting are not confined to it, but 
extend to every other {pecies of com- 
pofition : hence it becomes the moft 
noble part of the art, and from whick 
all the others are but as fo many 
branches. It not only requires a tho- 
rough knowledge of the human figure, 
but its attire, with landfcape, archi- 
tecture, &c. fo that we may juitly 
term it the only univerfal part of the 
art. 

Some men, who term themfelves 
artilts, move in an orbit fo confined 
that their motions are fcarcely dif- 
cernible without the aid of fome ftrong 
magnifier, Unfortunatcly for the arts, 
tue trifer meets with the mott fuccefs 5 
perhaps the higher parts of the art are 
not fo immediately within the reach of 
the capacity of the common obferver = 
like jewels, their intrinfic value is 
known but to few. Sir Jofhua jufly 
obferves, ‘ that the loweft ftyle will 
be the moft popular, as it falls withia 
the compafs of ignorance itfelf; and 
the vulgar will always be pleafed with 
what is natural, in the confined and 
mifunderftood fenfe of the word.’ 
Wildom is rather an unprofitable com~ 
modity ; for we too often find in life 
the moft ignorant the moft fuccefsful, 
and the moit fuccefsful the moit ho- 
noured. 

The great artifs of former times 


* The above is one of a feries of piStures preferved in the great room of the Society 
of Arts in the Adeiphi. In thofe pictures the artilt may be faid to have invented hits 
fabjects altogether, and has fo connested ‘theny as to illutvate that great moral truth, 
* that the attainment of happine!s, individual as well as public, depends on the culti- 
vation of the human faculties.’ They exhibit-a-fine fyftem of ethics, at the fame time 


that they exprefs, in a moft determined and mafterly way, the beauty and advantages 


of legifation, 
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did not only practife hiftory, but por- 
trait, nay even landfcape, and often 
excelled in architecture : then it was 
that one good was enough to infure a 
man fuccefs and fortune, while now 
twenty hafty ones will fcarcely furnifh 
him bread. Little and poor fpirits 
have formerly made them feparate 
ftudies, and their inability difqualified 
them from teaching on a more liberal 
and extenfive fcale, and now the prac- 
tice of many is infignificant and con- 
temptibie. 

Man loves himfelf, and of courfe is 
interefted in whatever relates thereto : 
hence the great end of painting fhould 
be, recording actions of great per- 
fonal patience, fufferance, or hero:{m; 
but, above all, embodying fome im- 
portant moral truth for the edification 
of mankind. 


Some lofty theme let judgment firft fup- 


ply 
Supremely fraught with grace and ma- 
jetty ; 
For fancy copious, free to ev’ry cham 
That lines can circumf{cribe, or colours 


warm : 
Still happier if that artful theme difpenfe 


A poignant moral and inftruétive fenfe. 
Mason’s FRESNOY. 


That part of painting termed the 
ornamental may pleafe and delight; 
but he who in his works combines 
fublimity with fentiment, may be juftly 
faid to have reached one of the high- 
eft points of human felicity, and does 
an honour to the ignorant by raifing 
them from their own native infignifi- 
cance to rank with the higheft order 
of earthly beings : 


The dulleft genius cannot fail 

To find the moral of my tale: 

That the diftinguifh’d part of men, 

With compafs, penci!, fword, or pen, 

Should in life’s vifit leave their name, 

In chara&ers which may proclaim, 

That they with ardour {trove to raife 

At once their arts and country’s praife. 
Prior. 


In the choice of our fubje& we 
fhould prefer thofe beft known, and, 
if poffible, fuch a one as may carry 
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with it a general intereft. As a poets 
Milton was particularly happy in his 
Paradife Loft ; it is not the deftruction 
of a city, or the conduct of a colony, 
but the fate of worlds, which involv- 
ed the happinefs of mankind at large. 
The Greek and Reman hiftory with 
their fables, alfo the hiftory of our 
own nation, and the works of our beft 
poets, furnifh infinite matter for ftudy, 
as well as thofe grand and fublime 
fubjedts that occur in the Old and New 
Teftament. 

But in our choice from the above, 
or any other work, we are not bound, 
like cattle, to follow a leader; the 
fubjects unhandled are endlefs ; thofe 
in the Bible abound from the moft 
fimple paftoral to fuch as are in the 
highelt degree fublime. Befides, by 
exerting a proper degree of independ- 
ence, we fhall not only be left free to 
aé&t, but thereby ftand the greater 
chance to give our works the charac- 
ter of originality. What could be 
more mortifying than to have it faid 
that the beft part of our picture was 
pitifully ftolen from another? This 
would render us like the poor animal 
when ftripped of his borrowed clothes, 
in which he looked fo fcrmidable, 
when behold he proved a mere afs! 
Such a conduct cannot be juftifi- 
ed by any example found in a great 
mafter, whatever proofs he had given 
of his powers of invention, and it 
would be equally unpardonable in an 
artift of lefs celebrity. Nothing can 
be fo contemptible as that poornefs 
of fpirit that goes limping after ano- 
ther, crawling over objects like a flug, 
and leaving nothing but flime behind: © 
he never can be great, that does not 
greatly dare. ‘The mind, aéting from 
its own impulfe, will energize with 
more vigour than it poffibly could by 
feeing objects through the medium of 
another’s feelings. He who imitates 
the manner of another debafes himfelf, 
by giving his company to the fervant 
= the miltrefs is ready to entertain 

im. 

Prints and drawings are ufeful to 

picafe the eye or enrich our thoughts, 
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or, by having them before us, to keep 
up the fervour of the mind while em- 
ployed on fimilar works of our own: 
then it is we may catch a grace from 
a figure, a grand or beautiful caft of 
drapery, or a thought that may give 
energy or brillancy to our own, and 
that without copying. Colleétions of 
good prints are highly valuable to the 
artift; they add a noblenefs to his 
conceptions, and raife and warm his 
imagination: fo do fine defcriptions 
in hiftory and poetry. The prints 
after Raphael, M. Angelo, and the 
Caracci, will afford a fund of enter- 
tainment and inftruction ; and fine in- 
ftances of forms in the back- grounds 
of Titian and Paul Veronefe wiil be 
found with occafional good compofi- 
tion. Rubens’ prints by Bolfwert 
will be highly worthy attention, as 
well as thofe after the moft celebrated 
French and Britith arti!ls. 

We fhould be careful not to fuffer 
our purfuits to be interrupted by vul- 
gar opinions or prejudices, but purfue 
our ftudies full of the conviétion, 
‘that patience and perfeverance will 
lead to perfection.’ Notniog can be 
more abfurd than to imagine one per- 
fon too lively for fuch a ftudy, ano- 
ther too grave, or a third too fober 
or honeft for a genius: the fact is, if 
we fuffer the opinions of others to af- 
feét our choice or overpower our re- 
folves, we refign ourfelves up to the 
moft ignominious flavery, by giving 
up the right of regulating our own 
lives. When we have arrived at this 
part of the art, we mutt place fome 
confidence in our own {kill, otherwife 
we fhall be liable to perpetual embar- 
yaffment from the various opinions of 
others ; we fhould reit fatisfied if cur 
works do not violate any principle in 
nature or rule of art. He who is 
doub:ful of his own abilities will de- 
rive little advantage from the remarks 
of others, and the refult of his inguiry 
will produce a mals of crade and in- 
dependent hints, that cannot poffibly 
be reco::ciled, or collected jato one 
point. A proper confidence is ne- 
geflary ; uc cannot hope to fucceed, 


who, before he begins, doubts if his 
abilities be equal to the undertaking. 

As it is the great end of art to 
ftrike the imagination, when we have 
made choice of a fubject that is loity, 
grand, or beauiiiul, we muit be care- 
ful that it Goes no: faffer in our han:’s 
by the introdu4tion of poor or mean 
thoughts, ugly, infignificant, or com- 
mon-place objets. Bailan, whatever 
{ubjeét he chole, reprefented it by the 
peafants of his own country ; which 
deprived it of every merit bat fuch as 
depended on colour and effect. How 
oppofite the conduct of Raphael in the 
Cartoons! who, knewing how much 
was expected from thofe wno practiled 
the great ityle, has infused al! the no- 
blenefs he was matter of into his apof- 
tles, notwithilanding iuitory furnithes 
no authority for fo doing. As we 
cannot make our hero ta!k greatly, 
we muft make him appear capable of 
great attions, by adding all the ex- 
ternals of dignity and grandeur cor- 
refpondent to high fentiment and 
great ation; a power which all men 
wifh, bat few attain. 

As it is in our power, fo it is our 
duty, to produce that unity which na- 
ture does not always do. ‘Thomfon 
has finely heightened the death of 
Amelia by the Fthander-ftorm. A 
murder perpetrated in a gloomy day, 
or at night, will affect our feelings 
more ftrongly than in a broad flaring 
light. 

Events become more compat, and 
of courfe more intereiliag, by making 
the inanimate fcenes of nature more 
dreadful or lovely, or by adding a 
more lublime caft to tre human coun- 
tenance, 

Though many things in nature and 
art exceed expectation, yet nothing 
feniible has the power to excced or 
even equal the capacity of thought: 
it is from thie power of the mind the 
ariiit derives his advantage. Moun- 
tains may be imagined loftier or more 
pictarefque, lake more ex:extive and 
clear, rivers more rapid or flow, rocks 
more vait and wild, caverns more 
gloomy, ruias more majetlic, and the 
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whole face of nature dreff*d in fun or 
fhade as bet fuits our purpofe, while 
we may render tae human figure mor 

beautiful or graad. 

The painter of hiflory, like the 
hiftorian, reprefents the event, not the 
man, which is the province of the 
portrait-painter and biographer. 

The Dutch have treated hifllory un- 
der circumfances fo purely local, that 
Chritt has appeared in the form in a 
common fithing-boat with the tri-co- 
loured flag Aying; and Dalila cutting 
a lock from a huge black peruke of 
the end of the feventeenth century. 

Two advantages refult from going 
to remote hiflory for our fubjects : 
one is, it becomes more venerable ; 
another is, that the inaccuracies of 
cofiume are not fo eafily perceived. 

The two divifions of hiftory gcne- 
rally sank under the grand ityle, and 
what fir Jofhua terms the ornamental, 
but which from its delighting in va- 
riety is better defcribed by the word 
pidurefque, which is oftener applied, 
and not of fodedafing a nature. The 
pitturefque is founded oa an union of. 
the regular and irregular, the grand 


or fimpie, or the regular only: for 
initance, the arch of a bridge which 
is uniform is fimple and grand, but 
being broken it becomes irregular 
or picturefque: decorations of ivy 


have a fimilar effect. A head and 
body feea in front, with the hair flow- 
ing uniformly on each fide, as we 
fometimes fee in the portraits of 
Georgione and Titian, is grand: in- 
cline thé head, and vary the hair on 
one fide, it changes its character to 
the picturefque. Similar groups, nay, 
even fingle figures, perfectly alike, 
eften characterize the higheft fimpli- 
city of compofition, as in fome of 
Raphael’s pictures, and of which there 
is 2 fine inftance by Titian in the 
church of the friars of St. Francis at 
Venice ; an etching of which, by Le 
Fcbre, is ‘in cvery one’s hand. Pouflin 
fhowed it in his landicapes, in his 
buildings, and in the Rraivht and pa- 
raill ems and uniform foliage of his 
on n- 
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trary, is feen in the contrafted groups 
of Rubens: the crofing and winding 
of the ftems, irregular foliage of trees, 
and ia broken buildings ; éut ever ac- 
coupanied wiih a beautiful choice; for, 
as before obferved, if the piciurefque 
was to be jeparated from the beauti- 
ful, there would be nothing left wors 
thy the dignity of painting. 

The grand ttyle requires the great- 
eft fimplicity of conduct: the rejection 
of all things little is neceflary to its 
completion, not only as to difpofition, 
form, the minutiz of colour and ef- 
fect, but to the total difregard of all 
the trickery of penciling: above all, 
if our fubjcét is lofty, we muft be 
careful not to admit any thought that 
is trifling or mean; a fault many of 
the old waiters are not entirely free 
from. 

The drapery fhould partake of the 
fame great character: all the minute 
parts mult be rejected, the folds fhould 
be broad and fimple, poffefs an eafy 
communication, and gracefully follow 
each other as by chance. 

The application of thofe ftyles muft 
depend on the nature of the fubject all 
together; the choice of the Roman 
fchool required a fimplicity of con- 
duct which muft neceflarily run through 
the who'e picture. The fubjeéts of 
the cartons would fuffer by a de- 
ftruction of the unity, from changing 
the character of any part: the unaf- 
fected compofition, folemnity of co- 
lour, the. broad and fimple folds of 
the drapery, form a whole that would 
be deftroyed by attaching fhowy co- 
lour, or changing the character of the 
compoiition or drapery to the pic- 
turefgue. But f{portive fcenes, feafts, 
proceffions, and marriage ceremonies, 
fuch as were principally chofen by the 
Venetians, perfectly agree with that 
pidureique effe& arifing from {fplen- 
dour of colour, oppofition of light 
and fhade, contraft, and variety of 
draperies. 

This charaéter appears to arife (as 
before obferved) out of the very na- 
ture of the fubjet. Who that wifhed 
to reprefent aa affaiination would ine 
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troduce fplendid colours, or great 
vivacity of light? On the contrary, 
would he not rather ufe fad and folemn 
ones, with darknefs, obfcurity, and 
great depth. 

What has reduced the Venetian 
fchool is want of expreffion. Paul 
Veronefe, in his picture of Mary 
Magdalen anointing the feet of Jefus, 
has made it a meer eating-match of 
Venetian fenators; and ‘Tintoret, in 
his marriage at Cana, has made the 
company fearcely notice the miracle of 
turning the water intg wine. 

True hiftory fhould never have its 
gravity difturbed by any improbable 
or impoflible circumfiance. What 
can be more abfurd than Raphael’s 
flying apofties in the Attila, the an- 
gels in the battle of Conftantine, or 
St. Cecilia in the fame picture with 
St. Paul, St. John, St. Auguttin, and 
Mary Magdalen? The fame artift in 
the School of Athens has confounded 
all the circum {tances of time and place. 
How unlike is the conduct of a great 
modern artilt, who, in bringing to- 
gether a number of great characters 
that lived at remote periods from each 
other, has wifely placed them in Ely- 
fium? In the picture by Titian, in 
the church of St. Francis in Venice, 
(formerly alluded to) we find the 
Virgin and Child, St. Peter, St. 
Francis, and Venetian fenators, to the 
entire deitruction of chronology. 

Thofe who choofe to, exert their 
fancy had better invent their fubject 
altogether, and not falfify a fact by 
going to true hiftory, where inven- 
tion can never juftify the introduction 
of allegoric fiction. It detracts from 
the merit of Conftantine as a con- 
queror, by bringing the holt of hea- 
ven to his aid: without it we may 
{uppofe he could not have overcome 
his more powerful partner in the em- 
pire. But the higheft joke is to find 
Heliodorus plundering the temple of 
Jerufalem (as related in the fecond 
book of Maccabees) and pope Julius 

prefent as a f{pectator. 
I lofe my patience, and I own it too, 


Wen works are ¢zufu.’d not as bad, but 
Dew 5 


While, if our elders break all reafon's 


laws, 
Thefe fools demand not pardon, but ap- 
piaute. Pore. 


Without racking our invention for 
fables above the comprehenfion of the 
vulgar, there are many fine moral 


ftories for the prattice of thofe who: 


can afford the time and expence ne- 
ceffary to their completion ; fuch as 
the patient refignation of that firft 
of mortal men, Socrates, at his death ; 
Curtius leaping into the gulf; the 
Decii devoting themflves for their 
country ; the fudden reverfe of for- 
tune in Marius at the rains of Car- 
thage ; the folly of Candaules in ex- 
pofing his wife’s beauty to his friend 
Gyges; the defire of fame in Cefar 
weeping before the ftatue of Alexan- 
der; the virtue of Phocion in refufing 
the bribes of Alexander; and the 
piety of Aneas in preferving his fa- 
ther from the fames of Troy; with 
numberlefs others that muft occur ta 
every one’s recolleétion. 

The Florentine and Roman fchools 
have feized on the moft prominent 
parts of the arts, and, having per- 
fected them, left but little to do for 
thofe who followed beyond embellith- 
ing : whatever was ttrong and forci- 
ble they feized in their mighty grafp ; 
hence whofe who have fucceeded them 
as they polifhed have loft vigour and 
expredion. The Caracci attempted 
it, and with fome of their fcholars 
were often fuccefsful, and for dignity 
and expreifion ranked next after the 
above great fchools. The Venetians 
appear fcarcely to have thought of it 
in the rich buftle of their pittures, Ru- 
bens among the Flemings ranks firit : 
and when the Datch attempted at ex- 
preffion it was always low and valgar ; 
Rembrandt was fuch, with a defpe- 
rate bad choice of figure. Raphael 
for expreflion juftly ranks before any 
other painter, of which there are fine 
examp'es at-hand in the Cartons at 
Windlor caftle, and which by the firft 
judges are ranked among the belt of 
his works, if not the very belt. They 
are unqueftionabiy preferable to any 
of his pictures in the Vatican, for 
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purity of invention and hiftoric truth. 
His eafel pitiures are generally poor. 
By expreflicn we do not confine 
ourfelves to the face merely, but to 
the juftnefs of the general aétion. 
That expreffion is juftly placed at the 
head of the art is evident from its dif- 
ficulty, for to exprefs well we mutt in 
ourfelves feel the paffion we with io 
reprefent. He who wifhes to wring 
another’s heart with anguith muft feel 
as exquifitely himfelf: hence the ne- 
ceffity of recurring to nature, and not 
depending on the feelings of another, 
as the mannerift ever muft. We fhall 
obta:n but littl: advantage in this in- 
ftance from a mcdel: we mutt there- 
fore recur to ourfeives ; and in fo do- 
ing the looking-glafs will become our 
belt friend : for, as Pope obferves, 


They beft thal! paint them who can feel 
them moft. 


The patiions, as they are called, 
by Le Brun are overcharged, fo much 
fo as to have become caricatures. 
‘Fhere is no laying down rules for 
what mutt ever depend on the feelings. 
Next to nature, the antique heads of 
the Laocoon, the dying Alexander, 
the Niobes, and many others, will 
be well worth confuiting ; but ex- 
preflion muft be generai; we fee 
agony in the fingers and toes of the 
Laocoon as ftrong as in the face. 
Domenichino and Pouin were great 
in expreftion ; but, as before oblerv- 
ed, Kaphael is the firft medern. 

It would be an unpardonable neg- 
Je& to’overlook a work of Britithart, 
that for expreffion would difpute pre- 
cederce with the belt of the Roman 
fchool. Where thall we fee paternal 
defpair reprefented with more force 
and truth than in fir Jofiua Reynolds’ 


count Ugolino, or the horrors of 
death pronounced in a more deter- 
mined and mafterly manner than in 
the children? We need fay no more : 
Sweetnefs and Truth were his hand- 
maids ; and when he died the Graces 
would no longer remain on the earth. 
Where encouragement has been offer- 
ed, the Britith artifts have done their 
duty : in portrait and landfcape they 
equal, if not exceed, the beft; and 
in hiftory fome works have appeared 
honourable in the higheft degree to 
the nation. They will be fufficient 
to thow to pofterity the powers of the 
art in the time we live: a few good 
works are enough, perhaps, in an 
ungrateful age *. 

If we wilh to know much,. we muft 
fee many things of a kind, that by 
comparing them we may acquire a 
more perfeét idea of the thing than 
the real cbje&t conveys; and thofe 
ideas we are bound to improve till we 
underftand the true principles of ge- 
neral nature, or unaccompanied with 
thofe peculiarities that mark the de- 
fets of the individuals in each fpe- 
cies. 

When we have determined on 4 
fabje&, we moft with all due expedi- 
tion make a fketch of the principal 
perfons concerned in the event, or 
whatever conftitutes the feature of the 
picture, without regard to drefs or 
any of the Icfler incidents, as much 
of the fire and {pirit of the ations, as 
well as the grandeur of the whole, 
depends on the firft impreffon. We 
muft then do by our fketch as Viroil 
faid he did by his works, ‘lick them 
into fhape ;’ for, as the firft part de- 
pends on the imagination, fo the 
fecond is the refult of judgment: we 
are then to prune or add till the whole 


* Tam juftified in ufing the words ungrateful age, by the fhameful negleét fhown 


at the fale of Mackiin’s pidlures by Beritith artitts. 


withered, can never be reftored, 


Ast, like beauty, having once 


Conttantine, with all bis wealth and power, could 


not refufcitate it, hut was obliged to rob ancient Rome to adorn his new city. Roufe, 
countrymen, roufe } you will add to your own immortality, and give vigour to the 
labours of the artilt, by encouraging the noble walk of hittory painting. How renown- 
ed have the popes Julius and Leo, with the Medici, become from to doing ! The pre- 
fent opportunity loit may never be regained. Why fhouid we not contend tor the em~- 


pire of wifdom as well as of the fea? 
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comes into perfe& ordonnance, choof- 
ing (uch objetts as are ftrikingly no- 
ble or beautiful, and adding fuch ac- 
ceffory circumftances as may betl con- 
tribute to illuftrate the flory. In our 
progrefs with the fketch we may add 
a iecond or third group, fettle the 
dreffes and the back-groand, whether 
landfcape or architeéture, the difpofi- 
tion of the maffes, and complete the 
whole by fightly tinting it. 

We are bound to preferve a whole 
throughout our work, as well as an 
unity of time and place: we fhould 
therefore avoid every thing local; 
even a well-known face or figure de- 
ftroysintereit, by rendering the work 
familiar. 

Lairefle whimfically defcribes a pic- 
ture of the deluge, painted by an ar- 
tift of his time, as made up of abfur- 
dities. Among other things jumbled 
together is ‘ the grave of Mahomet, 
rolls of Virginia tobacco, a cardinal’s 
cap, a child in a gocart, pickled her- 


oat 


rings, a {mutch-pot and pencils, all 
the toys from a Nuremberg toy-thop, 
the records of the imperial chamber 
at Spire,’ and, to crown the whole, 
‘the Vatican,’ and the artift’s own 
dear felf * fitting on the fore-pround 
fketching every thing afier the life.” 
The man muft be ignorant indeed 
who could be guilty of fuck grofs er- 
rors. An artilt pofiefling common 
fenfe will never aét fo abfurdly as to 
mix in the fame piGure things antique 
and modern; an error common a- 
mong the Venetian, Flemifh, and 
Datch matters. 

If the fubje&t we mean to handle 
lies in Egypt, Athens, or Rome, let 
us endeavour to tranfport ourfelves 
thither by the warmth and aétivity of 
our imagination, and, by removing 
every thing local, lead the {peétator 
through the delightful and magical 
mazes of fcience, fo that he may ac- 
tually imagine the fcene tranfa@ing 
before his eyes. é 


HisroricaL Account of suBpivipINnG the Hoty Bisve inte 
CHAPTERS and VERSES. 


[From the Preface to a new Edition of the Holy Bible, by John Reeves, Efq.} 


THR Manner of fubdividing the 
matter of a book into {malt verfes, is 
peculiar to the Bible; and it is the 
abufe of a contrivance, that.was de- 
figned for another purpofe, the hiftory 
and progrefs of which is worth con- 
fidering. 

The facred books, whether He- 
brew or Greek, came from the pen 
of their writers, and were in the hands 
of thofe for whom they were origi- 
nally compofed, without any divifion 
of this fort. The firtt need of any 
thing like fuch a divifion, was after 
the Babylonith captivity; the Jews 
had then moftly forgotten the original 
Hebrew ; and when it was read in the 
fynagogue, it was found neceffary to 
have an interpretation into Chaldee 
for the ufe of the common people. To 
make this interpretation intelligible and 
ufeful, the reader of the Hebrew ufed 
to panfe at fhort diftances, while the 
interpreier pronounced the fame pal- 


fage in Chaldee ; fuch paufes became 
eftablithed, and were marked in the 
manufcripts, forming a fort of verfes, 
like thofe in our prefent Bibles. This 
divifion into vertes was confined to the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and to the people 
for whofe ufe it was contrived; no 
fuch divition was inade in the tranfla- 
tion of the Seventy, nor in the Latin 
verfion; fo that the Bible ufed in the 
Greek and the wettern churches, was 
without any fuch divifion, either in 
the Old or New Teiiamert. 

It was, however, found neceffary, 
in after times, to make a divifion and 
fubdivifion of the iacred books; but 
it was for a very different purpofe; it 
was for the fake of referring to them 
with more eafe and certainty. We 
are told that cardinal Hugo, in the 
thirteenth century, made a concord- 
ance to the whole of the Latin Bible, 
and that for this purpofe of reference, 


he divided both the Old and New 
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Teitament into chapters, being the 
fame that we now have. Thefe chap- 
ters he fubdivided into fmaller por- 
tions, diflinguifhing them by the let- 
ters of the alphabet; and by thofe 
means, he was enabled to make re- 
ferences from his concordance to the 
text of the Bible. The utility of fuch 
a concordance brought it into high 
repute; and the divifion into chapters, 
upon which it depended, was adapted 
along with it, by the divines of Eu- 
rope. 

This divifion into chapters was af- 
terwards, in the fifteenth century, 
adopted by a learned Jew, for the 
fame purpofe of reference, in making 
a concordance to the Hebrew Bible. 
This was Rabbi Mordecai Nathan, 
who carried the contrivance a ftep 
further; for inftead of adhering to 
the fubdivifions of cardinal Hugo, he 
made others, much fmaller, and dif- 
tinguifhed them, not by letters but by 
numbers. This invention was re- 
ceived into the Latin Bibles, and they 
make the prefent verfes of the Old 
Teftament. In doing this, he might. 
poflibly have proceeded upon the old 
dubdivifions long before ufed for the 
interpretation into Chaldee. We fee, 
therefore, that the prefent divifion of 
the Old Teftament into chapter and 
verfe, is an invention partly Chriftian, 
and partly Jewifh, and that it was for 
the fole purpofe of reference, and not 
primarily with a view to any natural 
divifion of the feveral fubjeéts con- 
tained in it. 

The New Teflament fill remained 
without any fubdivifion into verfes, 
till one was at length made, for the 
very fame purpofe of a concordance, 
about the middle of the fixteenth cen- 
tury. The author of this was Robert 
Stephens, the celebrated printer at 
Paris. He followed the example of 
Rabbi Nathan, in fubdividing the 
chapters into fmall verfes, and num- 
bering them ; and he printed an edi- 
tion of the Greek Teftament fo mark- 
ed. This divifion foon came into ge- 
neral ufe, like the former one of the 
Old Tettament, from the fame re- 
commendation of the concordance that 
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depended upon it; and Latin Teftas 
ments, as wellas Bibles, were ever after 
diftinguifhed into chaptérs and veries. 

It remained for the tranflators of 
the Englifh Bible to pufh this inven- 
tion to an extremity. The beginning 
of every chapter had been made a . 
frefh paragraph in all the printed Bi- 
bles ; but the verfes were only mark- 
ed by the number, either in the mar- 
gin, or in the body of the matter; 
fuch minute fubdivifions did not then 
feem fit to be made into diflinét para- 
graphs. Bur jthe Englith tranflators, 
who had fled to Geneva, during the 
perfecution of queen Mary, and who 
publithed there a new tranflation, fa- 
mous afterward under the name of 
the Geneva Bible, feparated every 
one of the verfes, making each into 
a diftin paragraph. ‘This new con- 
trivance was foon received with as 
much approbation as the preceding 5 
and all Bibles, in all languages, began 
to be printed in the fame manner, 
with the verfes diftinguifhed into pa- 
ragraphs; and fo the practice has 
continued tothe prefent time. A fin- 
gular deftiny, to which no other book 
has been {ubjected! For in all other 
works, the index, or concordance, or 
whatever may be the fubfidiary mat- 
ter, is fafhioned, fo as to be fubordi- 
nate to the original work; but in the 
Bible alone, the text, and fubftance 
of the work is disfigured in order to 
be adapted to the concordance that 
belongs to it; and the notion of its 
being perufed is facrificed to that of 
its being referredto. In confequence 
of this, the Bible is to the eye, upon 
the opening of it, rather a book of 
reference than a book for perafal and 
ftudy: and it is much to be feared, 
that this circumftance makes it more 
frequently ufed as fuch ; it is referred 
to for verifying a quotation, and then 
returned to the fhelf. What book 
can be fundamentally underftood, if 
confulted only in fuch a defultory 
way! Thofe who extend their read- 
ing, but ftill regulate their efforts by 
the chapters, are not more likely to 
fee the {criptural writings in the true 
Views 
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HUMAN VICISSITUDES: 


Or THE History or THE Hon. Mas. M@—=; 


SO varying are the viciffitudes, fo 
innumerable the misfortunes, and fo 
unexpected the changes in life, that 
thofe who were raifed to the very 
pinnacle of grandeur, by fome unfore- 
feen tranfition are often levelled with 
the duft; and that fun which fhone 
with the moit refplendent brightnefs, 
the dark clouds of adverfity have too 
frequently obfcured. 

T have been led into this moralizing 
kind of reflection from a circumftance 
which happened to me a fhort time 
ago, and which I fhall relate for the 
entertainment of my readers, exactly 
in the form which it occurred.—As 
I happen to be one of thofe uncon- 
nected beings, who have no one to 
account to for the fingularity of their 
lives, I frequently pafs a few hours 
in thoie hauats of obicurity, where 
the extremes of poverty and mifery 
refide, and where I know: their ill 
fated victims are in the habit of 
hiding their diminifhed heads ! 

I had been fome time fauntering 
near this fpot of wretchednefs, and 
had entered into converfation with 
many of the miferable objects who 
fupport exiftence by begging in the 
fireets, when my attention was at- 
tracted by a female figure, whofe ap- 
pearance ill accorded with the forlorn 
habiliments of her drefs, She feemed 
not to be above three or four-and- 
twenty, and her form was a com- 
bination of elegance and grace: her 
features, it is true, bore the traces 
of indifpofition ; yet there was fome- 
thing peculiarly attra@tive in her face. 
—*‘ If your heart,’ faid fhe, ‘ is not 
dead to the feelings of humanity, for 
God’s fake give me a one pound 
note: I thought I had experienced 
every degree of wretchednefs ; but 
the horrors of a prifon I am not able 
to endure !” 

There was fo much pathos and 
exprefion in her accent, that it in- 


ftantly forced a paflage to my hearts 
and had I even been affured that fhe 
was an impoftor, I certainly fhould 
have given her the fum which fhe 
required.—I inftantly put my hand 
in my pocket, and drew from thence 
the fum fhe had befought me to give, 
which fhe had no fooner perceived, 
than, in a tranfportof ecitacy, fhe ex- 
claimed, ‘ Surely you are an angel 
fent to my relief; but follow me, I 
conjure you, and fee that your be- 
nevolence has neither been impofed 
upon‘or mifapplied.’ 

There was an indifcribable fome- 
thing that had attraéted my atten- 
tion, previous to the appeal to my 
humanity, which the had unexpeét- 
edly made, therefore 1 did not re~ 
quire prefling to follow the injundtions 
which the unfortunate fair-one had 
laid.—She turned with quick ftep 
down a narrow alley which faced the 
ftreet in which fhe had made the aps 
peal to my heart, and entered a houfe 
where it feemed that every {pecies 
of wretchednefs muft have taken up 
its abode. A fellow, whofe counte- 
nance was an index to the inhumanity 
of his feelings, accofted her with, 
‘ Well, you b—, has any one been 
fool enough to pay your rent? Buz 
Til ftick to my word, fo do not ime 
gine that I’il be choufed out of my 
money by any more of your plau- 
fible tricks.’ 

‘Lam no longer in your power ;? 
faid fhe, with evident emotion, putting 
the note into his hand; ¢ for here is 
the being, who has generoufly refcued 
me from an evil, more terrible to me 
than death!’ As foon as he beheld 
the money, the feverity of his coun- 
tenance relaxed into a kind of in- 
fulting fmile, and taking a candle 
from the table, he offered to conduct 
us up a flight of dark ftairs. If the 
afcenfion to the wretched apartment 
was impervious to that luminary, 
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which by its enlivening rays has the 

wer of cheering diltrefs, the abode 
itfelf was ftiil more calculated to in- 
fpire the impreffion of horror and 
defpair! ‘The bed, if fuch a term 
can be given toa few tattered blankets 
thrown over a dirty trufs of ttraw, 
was placed in one corner of the mi- 
ferable garret, the furniture of which 
confiited of a deal table and two ftools. 

As foon as we entered, the waved 
her hand for me to be feated, and 
burfting into a flood of tears, faid, 
* in me you behold the vicilitudes of 
fostune : have you never heard that 
lord Effington was the father of an 
enly child? Inme you behold that 
wnhappy daughter, whofe dittrefles 
have all originated in being com- 
pelled to become a wife.’ 

Though fome years had elapfed 
fince the circumflance to which fhe 
alluded, yet I had a vague recol- 
leGion of it in my mind, and re- 
quetfted, if it would not agitate her 
feelings, that the would indulge me 
with the principal events of her life. 

* My father,’ faid fhe, * at a very 
early period of exiltence, was left 


under the care of 3 guardian, who 
was completely unfit for the impor- 
tant truit, and whofe attention was 
entirely devoted to the accumulation 
of his property, while his under{tand- 
ing was left uncultivated, and his 


paffions unreftrained. In thus thame- 
fully neglecting the moft important 
part of his duty, it was evident this 
unprincipled man had an interefted 
defign, for he had a daughter whom 
he was anxious to fee adorned with 
a title, whom nature feemed to have 
endowed with peculiar delicacy of 
mind. Though my father was fent 
to a finall fchool in the neighbour- 
hood, the greater part of his time was 
fpent at his guardian’s houfe, who 
obferving that his ward had an ab- 
folute pafiion for hunting, gratified 
his propenfity by permitting hiw ta 
have hounds. As he tock every me- 
thod to make his houfe agrezable, 
it was natural for the young lord to 
have an invincible diflike to {chaol, 
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in confequence of which, before he 
had feen his fixtéenth birth-day, he 
obtained his guardian’s permiffion not 
to return. 

‘ As the young people were much 
together, in conlequence of my fa- 
ther having eatirely takea up his 
refidence at Mr. Benfon’s, a mutual 
partiality foon became vifible, which 
every itratagem which could be 
thought of was prattifed to increafe. 


- That affeftion wiich, in the mind of 


my mother was founded upon ex- 
quifite fenfibility, was in. my father 
the mere effect of pailion and caprice $ 
and very foon after he became a 
hufband, it was evident that he had 
taken an averfion to his wife. 

* During the {porting feafon all his 
time was fpent in an enjoyment for 
whieh by nature he fzemed peculiarly 
defigned ; and when he was deprived 
of this fuperior gratification, his days 
were pafied in fuch fociety as muft 
have tended to degenerate his mind. 
Inftead of mixing in thofe circies to 
which his birth would have given him 
ingrefs, he feleded his companions 
from among the loweft and moft 
uneducated he could meet with ; and fa 
completely did he difgrace his family 
and connections, that not one would 
fpeak to-him if they met him in the 
ftreet. 

United to fuch a man, what muft 
have been my poor mother’s feelings ! 
Grief and difappointment preyed upon 
her too fafcepuible heart, and about 
eight years after fhe had given birth 
to her unfortunate daughter, I had 
the miiery of following her loved form 
to the grave! <A fenfe of remorile 
made fo trong an impreffion on my 
father, that for jome months he totally 
altered his mode of life, and by a 
thoufand affectionate attentions, which 
1 had never before received from him, 
feemed to endeavour to prevent me 
from feeiing the lots I had fuftained, 
The force of habit, however, foon 
fudued the impreflion of confcience 5 
he returned to his old enjoyments, 
and I was fent to fchool, where | not 
oaly pafl.d the time allotted ior ims 
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provement, but remained during the 
whole of the year. Though I thought 
it extremely crucl not to be per- 
mitted to pafs the vacations under 
my furviving parent’s care, yet it 
certainly was the greateft a&t of kind- 
nefs which he could pofliibly have 
difplayed.; for the houfe was one con- 


‘tinued feene of low riot and de- 


bauchery, and completely unfit for a 
girl of my age. . 

‘ From fome of the young ladies 
who refided in. our neighbourhood, 
I found that my father kepta miftrefs 
in the houfe, and had likewife in- 
jured his fortune by gambling, though 
I was ignorant, until then, that he 
had been addicted to the vice. I 
will not dwell minutely upon the years 


“of childhood, but merely fay, that I 


never went home from the time of 
my being placed at fchool; my fa- 
ther, it is true, generally “paid me 
a vifit twoor three times in the courfe 
of the year. Thefe ungratifying proofs 
of parental fondnefs imperceptibly 
began to decline, and when IJ reached 
my fifteenth birth-day I had not feen 
him for near two years. My perfonal 
appearance, I may fay without va- 
nity, during that period, had greatly 
improved, and when my father faw 
me, he was fo delighted with the al- 
teration, that he quite embarraffed 
me by injudicious praife. 

* A few weeks after he had made 
this vifit, he wrote a letter to my 
governefs, informing her he fthould 
take me home, adding, that he had 
totally altered the eftablithment of his 
family, and had engaged the widow 
of a clergyman as my companion 
and friend. Delighted at the bare 
idea of emancipation, I heard the in- 
telligence with ‘hat kind of pleafure 
it was impoflible to conceal, and 
the affectionate reception which I 
received from my. father was cal- 
culated to make me fancy my’ felicity 
complete. The lady who had. un- 
dertaken the management of his fa- 
mily, and was introduced to me in 
the double capacity of companion and 
friend, poled that ftriking polith 


of manners which never fails to charm 
and pleafe. 

‘The domeftic plan was fo ar- 
ranged, that we’ were never to dine 
with his lordfhip, except when he 
was alone, or had one or two inti- 
mate friends; and the fecond day 
after my arrival, he defired me to 
drefs my perfon with the greateft care 5 
adding, that he expected a gentleman, 
for whom he had the higheit regard, 
to dine with him, and whom he was 
extremely anxious I fhould pleafe. 
The emphafis that he laid upon his 
with, that I fhould - pieaf? this fa- 
vourite, raifed a thovfand new fen- 
fations in my mind, which were in- 
creafed by Mrs. Davifon ‘informing 
me that the expefed gueft was im- 
menfely rich! Is he young? is he 
elegant? is he handfome? were the 
queitions which convinced her, at leaf, 
that my curiofity-was raifed: but the 
aafwer I received was not exactly as 
I withed it, though ftill I refolved to 
adorn myfelf in the molt becoming 
drefs.’——** He is not veryqoung,’’ re- 
plied Mrs. Dav:fon, ‘ neither 1s there 
any thing particularly elegant in his 
perfon to admire ; but his mind, my 
{weet girl, is the feat of every virtue ; 
and 1 am fure you have too good an 


underitanding to be attracted by a ~ 


handfome face.” Then with a degree 
of livelinefs peculiar to her manner, 


fhe immediately repeated the follow- 


ing lines: 


Why fhould our thoughts on years un- 
equal, wafte, 

Love’s not in age, but in a lover’s tafte 5 

If time, toward the grave, the body bring, 

The fou! fhines forth in all the charms of 
fpring ! 


© Though thefe lines were intended 
to convince me that the gentleman 
whom my father was anxious | thould 
be admired by, had either youthful 


er perfonal attraétions to recommend. 


him to my heart, yet my imagination, 

evex lively, formed an ideai being, 

totally different from the one by whom 

I was foon addrefied. Inftead of that 

manly dignity of deportment, which 
XK 
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without beauty to recommend it, con- 
veys a paffport to eiteem, 1 was 
introduced to a'fittle decrepid fignre, 
with every ¢ontraéted paflion depitt- 
ed in his face. >The pleafure and ad- 
mivation which» my perfon excited, 
and which he exprefled in the moft 
ludicrous ftrains, feemed to afford my 
father the higheft fatisfa@tion, though 
it was with the utmoft difficulty that 
my rifibility was reftrained. 

‘ I will not tire your patience by 

defcription of the youtliful follies 
which this contemptible mortal prac- 
tied, by way of making an impref- 
fion upon my heart, but merely fay, 
that upon my pofitively refufing to 
— his addreffes, my father threat- 

ned to turn me out of doors.. The 
cadens which induced him to infift 
vpon this difpreportionate alliance 
was, that he had involved himfelf in 
debt to Mr. Manrington to an enor- 
mcus amount, who had premifed: to 
cance] every engagement between 
them on the day that he received 
my hand. Mrs. Davifon faid every 
thing to induce mé to coafent to this 
hateful marriage, and was continually 
idunding forth my intended hafband’s 
praife, whofe liberality fhe ailured me 
would enable me to purchafe every 
gratification I to command. 
if [ retufed acceeijing to my father’s 
wifhes, I had not a fingle friend 
whom | could fly to for fupport; for 
toon afier his marriage, all my mo- 
ther’s relations were ‘abfolutely forbid 
coming to the howfe. Thus circum- 
ftanced, I. was coaipelled to facrifice 
my inclination, aad beftow my hand 
upon a being, whom I ablolutely 
hated and defpifed. 

‘The only fatisfatiion I had expe@- 
ed to enjoy from this union, was from 
having the complete ufe of my huf- 
band’s purfe; but 1 tco foon difco- 
vered, that though he poffeffed an 
inmenfe fortune, | was abfolutely ex- 
peed to account for a few pence. 
irom the mean defire of oftentatioufly 
difplaying his riches, the houfe was 
genera “igh filed with what he termed 
trends, all of whom, it was evident, 


withed 
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felt a hearty contempt for its mafer, 
though they vifited him for the pur- 
pofe of obtaining their private endo. 
As our relidence happened to be with- 
in the vicinity of an encathpment, 
we regularly, had fome of the officers 
refrdeat in the houfe, and among them 
happened to be a young man of the 
name of Sunderland, who feemed ex- 
tremely anxious toculrivate the friend 
fhip of my fpovfe. To myfelf, for a 
length’ of tine, his manners were 
fearcely civil, which was the certain 
method of obtaining Mr. Manning- 
ton’s regard ; for to add to all his 
other imperfections, he was jealous: 
of every man to whom I happened to’ 
fpeak. Sunderland was even permitted 
to have accefs to me when my hui- 
band happened to be from home, and 
I foon began to difeover a wide dif- 
erence in his manner when he ad- 
drefied me in his prefence, to what it 
was when we alone. To a 
handfome perfon and informed under- 
fanding, was uaited a moft fafcina- 
ting and elegant addrefs, which when 
contrafted with the difgufing man- 
ners of Mr. Mannington, were pecu- 
liarly calculated to charm and pleafe. 
Whenever we were left together, 
he appeared as if fome dire misfor- 
tune had made a deep impreffion on 
his heart, and I have frequently teen 
his eyes, when he thought I was not 
obferving him, filled with drops of 
tenderneis, which he tried to conceal. 
Whenever the brutality of my hul- 
band’s temper exceeded the bounds 
which politenefs ought to have con- 
ftrained, I have frequently known him 
leave the room to hide tue indigna- 
tion which fuch unfeeling conduct in- 
89 
I cafily d difcovered the motive which: 
had induced him to endeavour to ob- 
tain my hufband’s regard, and was 
too much flattered by his filent fym- 
pathy to pay attention to the dan- 
gerous fituation of my heart. I am 
well aware that my virtue ought .to 
have taken alarny at his attentions, 
but | had no friend to point out the 
danger to which I was expofed, for t 
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foen found out that Mrs. Davifon was 
a relation of my hufband’:, and was 
engaged for the ‘purpofe of aiding 
his defigns. Had Sunderland ever 
made an open declaration of his in- 
tentions, | fhould have fhrunk from 
a vice which my foul abhorred ; but 
I was not proof againit the allure- 
ment of his fympathy, which at once 
foothed and captivated my heart. 

The death of a merchant, with 
whom Mr. Mannington had very ex- 
tenfive dealings, fo much deranged 
the fituation of his affairs, that he 
was under the neceflity of going to 
J.ondon, and he aétually left me un- 
der Sunderiand’s care. All that a 
delicate mind could fugeeft, to make 
this interefling period pafs away wita 
pleafure and delight, the too faf- 
cinating Sunderland artfully adopted, 
and I had the mifery to find it fuc- 
ceed. From this delirium of happi- 
nefs, my hufband’s return plunged me 
into a complete gulph of defpair, for 
though I abfolutely hated and defpifed 
him, I could not bear to fee him after 
the injury he had fuftained. 

My natural love of virtue, made 
me at firft'take a deteftation to its 
deftroyer, but he foon regained the 
afcendancy he had obtained over my 
heart, and by the dangerous fophiftry 
of his arguments almoit reconciled 
me to the practice of vice. Though 
Mr. Mannington’s jealoufy was ex- 
cited by an appearance of attention 
from every man, except Sunderland, 
yet his civilities before him were too 
diftant to excite the fightett diftruft : 
but at length he propofed my eloping 
with him, as the regiment to whica 
he belonged was ordered abroad. 

Though I had often been fhocked 
at the duplicity of my conduct, and 
moft fincerely deplored having taken 
one ftep in the path of vice, yet 1 
could not bear the idea of refigning 
the only object who had the power of 
contributing to the happineis of my 
life. Dreadful as [ thought it, tq 
relinquith all claims upon fociety; and 
publicly expofe my infidelity to the 
world, yet fo ftrong was my attach- 


ment to Sunderland, that I could not 
fupsort the idea of teeing him depart. 

The allowance which my hufband 
made me was much too infignificant 
to have permitted me to fave much 
toward defraying our joint expence ; 
but his with of teeing me dreffed finer 
than any of my acquaintance had 
induced him to purchafe jewels to a 
very great amount. Thefe we de- 
termined to convert into money, for 
the object of my tendernefs was very 
far from rich, and their value was 
far above my expettation, for they 
aCtually brought us five thoufand 
pounds. Initead therefore of joining 
the regiment which was ordered upon 
an expedition where | could not have 
been permitted to attend, Sunderland 
determined to fell his commiffion, and 
travel to fome {pot where we might 
pafs our time in eafe, . 

As he affigned ilinefs as the caufe 
of diipo.ing of his commiflion, and 
really was by no means in a good 
ftate of health, we determined to make 
a voyage to Lifbon, until my hof- 
band’s refentment was a litle cooled, 
as we heard he was refolved to bring 
an adlion againit Sunderland, in the 
hopes of recovering the five thoufand 
pounds. 

‘ For a fhort time, I thought no 
human felicity could execed that which 
I enjoyed ; bat I foon began to per- 
ceive an abatement in that an>¢tion 
which conftituted the complete hay~- 
pinefs of my life. i was too muci 
affected by the alteration in Sunder- 
land’s behaviour, to reproach him 
with that imatiention, which was, fo 
agonizing to my heart; but it feemed 
as if my delicacy upon this fubject 
was alicence to adopt a mode of con. 
duct that increafed my dittrefs. Whole 
days have I fpent in bewailirg his 
abfence, and each anxious moment 
expecting his return; and at length 
my mifery was complete, by hearing 
that he paffed all his time in a Po-tu- 
guefe lady’s hoafe, who made ro 
feryple of with-holding her favours 
from thofe who were rich enough to 
py her price. 
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This intelligence not only con- 
vinced me that 1 had loft Sunder- 
land’s affection, but E had the mifery 
of tcanng all my property wo ould be 
lavithed up on an unprincipled courte- 
zan; I therefore detetmined imme- 
diately to inform kim, that I had dif- 
covered in what mauner he difpoied 
of his time. After 1 had formed this 
refolution, I fovod’ my mind rather 
more at eafe, and I was deliberating 
with myicif in what language [ fhouid 
addrefs hom, when I faw him unex- 
pectediv return. 

* He centered the apartment with a 
lively countenance, which was iud- 
denly overfhadowed by obierving me 
in tears, and with the mett cruel 
irony in his accent, he afked * whe- 
ther I was crying for my hufband? 
or felt defrous to return?” This 
mortifying proof of indifference and 
infeniibiliiy roufed my indignation, 
though it agonized my heart, and 
with fome deg:ee of alperity, ( told 
him my tears flowed at finding I had 
been betrayed by a villain, who was 


the pupil of hyrocrify. inhumanity, 


and art. ‘I thaok you for thefe 
fentiments, my fweet, intereiting Eli- 
za;” replied he, taking me infult- 
ingly by the hand; ‘ but furely you 
mutt have forgotten there are no 
bonds for affection, but thofe which 
viclding gentlenefs commands !—and 
villain is a term which founds harfh- 
ly to a foldier, even when uttered 
by a lady’s lips :” fo faying, he threw 

y hand from him, and went imine- 
diately to an efcrutcir. 

“I was too much affected by the 
inhumanity of this behaviour to be 
capable of making him any reply, 
bat endeavouring to conceal mv emo- 
ton with my handke rchief, 1 did not 
even lift up my eyes until I heard 
him fhut the door. All the horrors 
of my forlorn fituation ie! intiy tlaih- 
ed acrofs my mind, and falling upon 
my knees, imclored the Aurhor of my 
exilience to terminate a life ch 
was loaded with difgrace. The fer- 
vency of my prayers, and the anguih 
oi my feclings, brought the fervant 
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into the room; and to complete the 
weight of my mifery, fhe told me 
fhe had juit received her difcharge, 
adding, that her mafter had faid he 
was returning to England, and that 
her further fervices would not be re- 
quired. 

* Abfolutely ftupified by this piece 
of intelligence, I could hardly form 
an idea as to what it might portend ; 
but as an hour elapfed without Sun- 
derland’s making his appearance, I 
fent her to my rival’s houfe, and had 
the mtfery of hearing the had left 
it in the company of the man who 
had to ¢rueily betrayed my confi- 
dence, and it was quite uncertain when 
fhe would return. 

‘ Judge, my dear fir, what muft 
have been my fituation, at’ hear- 
ing this dreadful piece of news! In- 
deed [ have wondered that my in- 
telleé&ts fuftained it; but I was de- 
ftined to encounter ‘evils that were 
ftill more fevere! Though I had 
been left in a ftrange country totally 
unprotected, I could not have fup- 
pofed Sunderland fo inhuman as to 
have incambered me with debts, yct 
I had the mifery of finding that Guy 
landlord was unfatisfied, and that fe- 
eral other debts were left unpaid. 
The only hope left me, was, that I 
fhou!d find money in one of the draw- 
ers of the efcrutoir, but upon having 
the lock forced open, not fo much 
as a dollar was to be found= 

Deferted by the only being for 

whom 1 had ever felt affection, in- 
falted by thofe whom’ I was unable 
to pay, and drawing near a period 
which naturally excites commiffera- 
tion, the accumulation of my ‘mis- 
fortunes feemed too great for me to 
bear, and I abfolutely entertained the 

errid idea of at onte terminating 
ry forrows ond my life! This dread- 
fil intention had feonidle occupied 
my imagination, when my foul ¢hrunk 
with horror ‘from the deed, and the 
very thought of depriving my {wect 
bahe of its exifence chi! ed me with 
terror,’ and reconciled me to life. 
Falling upon my knees, 1 implored 
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the protection of heaven, and be- 
fought the Almighty to give me 
ftrength, and either raife me up friends 
to relieve my misfortunes, or {often 
the obduracy of thofe to whom | was 
in debt. 

While I was in this proftrate fitua- 
tion, and pouring out my heart to 
that Being who alone could affuage 
its gricf, the door opened, and the 
captain of the packet entered, by 
which Sunderland and myfelf had un-~ 
fortunately been conveyed. I will 
not take up your time by relating all 
the kind things this generoys man 
faid, but briefly tell vou, that he 
paid all the debss that were contacted, 
and then prefented me with a twenty 
pound note; offering at the fame 
time to convey me back to England, 
and reprefent my unfortunage fitua- 
tion to my friends. 

‘Friends! did I fay, alas! the 
appellatian never was more impro- 
perly applied ; for Mr. Mannington 
refuied to make me any allowance ; 
and on the day [ landed at Falmouth, 
my unkind parent died. The title, 
of courfe, defcended toa male rela- 
tion, and the mortgagers on the 
eftates were very deep, yet he con- 
trived to leave a woman who refided 
with him, and his natural children, 
between twoand three thoufand pounds, 
while I was to receive the legacy of 
a fhilling, to prevent the poffibility 
of my making any claim. 

’ Upon my arvival in London, I 
engaged a {mall lodging, and for fome 
little tine fubfilted by taking in work, 
as I det: rmined to fave the ium I had 
received from my generous benefactor, 
for a period which I looked forward 
to with apprehenfion and diftreis. 
‘Lhe moment came, and human fuf- 
ferings could not exceed thofe which 
Tendcured ; and to complece the fum- 
mit o: misfortunes, my infant only 
lived a few hours. ° While 1 was fo 
debilitated as to be unable to fecure 
my property, the nurfe who attended 
me plundered my little ftore, and left 
me to the mercilefs cruelty of a Jand- 
lord, no lefs unfeeling than the one 


you juft now faw. My clothes proved 
a refource in this dreadful emergency, 
and prevented me from bein: turned 
out of doors: but I was fo completely 
weakened by my fufferings, that L 
really was not able to work, and 
at length I was compelled to quit my 
lodging for the purpofe of procuring 
one more cheap. Perfetly a ttranger 
to every part of London, I knew 
not that this neighbourhood was the 
peculiar receptacle for vice; and 
wretched as is my abode, cheapnefs 
was the inducement ; for poverty and 
misfortune are not permitted to be 
nice. 

* As foon as my health improved, 
I tried to procure employment, but 
not one individual would entruit me 
with their work; for when I men- 
tioned the fpot where I refided in, I 
always received fome infulting re- 
mark ; and at lenzth I have been res 
duced 10 the drendéul fituation of ow- 
ing my landlord a one pound note for 
rent!” 

Juft as Mrs. Mannington came ta 
the clofe of her melancholy narration, 
I perceived a death-like palenefs over- 
fpread her face, and rine from my 
feat in evidert emotion, | had merely 
time to prevent her from falling from 
her chair. ‘ Something to cat!’ faid 


nature, my good fir, demands liuna- 
nity’s aid.” So faving, the reclined 
her languid head upon my fhoulder, 
and i gently laid her upon the mi- 
ferable bed. In Iefs than five minutes 
I returned with fome biicuits anda 
cordial, by which her exhautted {pirits 
were revived, and her grateful ac- 
knowledgments for this fimple a&t of 
kindnefs may be imagined, but can- 
not eafily be deferibed. 

Ye polluted defiroyers of female in- 
nocence! exclaimed I, how contemp- 
tible does this wreck of your artifice 
make ye all appear! Oh that the 
haad which fuffers fuch iniquity, would 
crufh ye all, before it was complete ! 
Madam, faid I, turning to-the ill- 
fated Mrs. Mannington, are you wil. 
ling to place yourfelf under my care? 
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my lodgings are at a child-bed ware- 
houfe, and I am convinced that you 
may be conftantly- employed; I will 
fend for a coach, that thall convey 
you thither, the moment you are re- 
~ covered, it you feel inclined. 
This propofal was abfolutely re- 
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ceived with tranfport, and in the courfe 
of half an hour, the object of my {o- 
licitude was removed, and received 
by the worthy miftrefs of my lodging, 
with as much kindnefs as if fhe had 
been a tenderly beloved child. 


INDIAN TRADITION CONCERNING THE MAMMOUTH. 
’ To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

YOU have informed us, that Mr. 
Peale, an American artift, has iately 
arrived in London with a complete 
fkeleton of an individual of that extiné& 
fpecies of animals, the mammcuth. 
In America, a few years fince, I had 
an opportunity to hear the following 
tradition concerning that {pecies, which 
may perhaps amufe the curiofity of 
fome of your readers. 

« In my youth,’ faid the old In- 
dian, who told the tale, ‘I had fe- 
veral times occafion to pafs thole 
fcenes on the banks of the Ohio 
which exhibit fo many remains of the 
bones attributed to the mammouth. 
I made fome enquiries refpecting them, 
and received from my grandfather, 
and other chiefs, an account of fome 
particulars, which I fhail now men- 
tion. 

«When the Great Spirit formed 
the world, he created alfo the different 
fpecies of birds and beafts. He made 
alfo man. But as that fort of men 
were white, and very imperfeat, he 
placed them in the other part of the 
earth; where they ftill inhabit, and 
whence they have found means to crofs 
the great lake, and to come as the 
fcourge of the people of our hemi- 
fphere. As the Great Spirit was dif- 
fatisfied with the white man, he took 
black clay, and out of it formed the 
negro fpecies, whofe heads he covered 
with wool. Theblack man was much 
better than the white, yet not fully 
adequate to the perfe&tion of the Cre- 
ator’sdefign. At lait, the Great Spirit 
procured a handful of red earth, beau- 
tifully fine and pure: of this he cre- 
ated the red fpecies of huinan beings, 


in whom the perfeftion of his defign 
was fully exprefled. With this fpecies 
he was fo entirely fatisfied, that he 
placed them in the great ifland which 
we now inhabit, and which is divided 
alike from the native habitation of 
the blacks, and from that of the 
whites. He gave to this red fpecies 
rules for their condué : and promifed 
them a felicity proportionate to the. 
care with which they fhould obferve 
thofe rules. The red fpecies multi- 
plied exceedingly ; and lived long in 
profperity. But. the youth having 
foolithly and inconfiderately forgotten 
the rules which the Great Spirit had 
prefcribed, became wicked and per- 
verfe. For their punifhment he cre- 
ated thole great buffaloes, whofe bones 
we here behold. Thofe animals re- 
ceived orders from the Great Spirit to 
make war onthe human fpecies. They 
accordingly deftroyed all the red men, 
but a very few, who, repenting, pro- 
mifed to live conformably to the jaws 
of the Great Spirit, if he would pre- 
vent thofe furious enemies of the red 
race from their further deftruétion, 
Their prayers were heard; and the 
whole race of the buffaloes was exter- 
minated by fire from Heaven, at this 
very place where we now fee their 
bones. Oaly a male and female were 
{pared ; and thofe the Great Spirit 
fhut up within that mountain ; intend- 
ing thence tolet them once more loofe 
on mankind, whenever our crimes 
fhould again deferve fuch punifh- 
ment.’ 

Such is the Indian tradition re- 
fpecting the mammouth. Thofe were 
the mammouth which the Indians 
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éalled great buffaloes: It is curious, 
as an example of the fictions by which 
it is ufual for favage and barbarian na- 
tions to account for any aftonifhing 
phenomena of nature. It. perhaps 
contains fome intermixture of truth, 
efpecially in regard to the fudden de- 
firuétion of the whole fpecies of the 
mammouth. . It isbelieved, that the 
mammouth mutt have been a carnivo- 
rous animal; and hence much more 
terrible to mankind than the elephant, 


which fubfifts oxly on vegetables. I 
have been informed, that feveral of 
the mafticating teeth of the mam- 
mouth have been found, which were 
each fix feet long, and twenty inches 
in circumference. ‘Mr. Jefferfon af- 
firms, ‘that the teeth of the mammouth 
are fix times as large as thofe of the 
elephant. 


Eam, fir, Yours, &c. 
AMERICANUS. 


Some Account of the Presewt STATE of LrreRATuRE ia Spain. 


‘THE Spanith capital, Madrid, does — 


ot poffefs that great literary trade, 
nor afford thofe advantages for ftudy 
and publication, nor prefent in every 
family, or focial circle, that fulfnefs of 
literary information, or that eager cu- 
riofity about books, which diftinguifh 
London, Paris, Madrid, and Leipfic. 
Yet there are at Madrid a number of 
bookfeliers who aé to a certain de- 
gree as publifhers, and who import 
from time to time many excellent 
publications from abroad. Here are 
alfo fome very valuable public libra- 
ries. And there are, perhaps, to be 
found in the Spaniith dominions, men 
of genius as fervid, and of learning as 
profound, as any other parts of Lu- 
rope can boaft. 

The library of the king of Spain 
fils two long apartments, with two 
elofets on the fides. It ftands in the 
weitern extremity of the town, in a 
fguare, over againit the opera-houfe. 
No perfon is admitted to enter, other- 
wile than in a decent fort of full drefs. 
It is open to the public five hours 
every day. It contains about 200,000 
volumes. Spain is regarded as a 
principal feat of Roman catholic fu- 
perilition; and its literature is fup- 
pofed to be fubject to all the reflraints, 
which bigot fuperfiition delights to 
impofe. Yet fome of the boidef 
produ€tions of Deifm have places on 
the thelves of this library. The works 
of Shaftefbury and Bolingbroke are 
diftinguithed among thefe; and are 
not retufed to almoft any who defire 
to perufe them, 


Nine different periodical publicd- 
tions come out in numbers, to gratify 
the curiofity of the inhabitants of 


Madrid. ©The Memorial Literario, 


one of the beft of thefe, is a monthly 
mifcellany, containing curious papers 
on fubjeéts in Philofophy and the Arts, 
with fketches of the contemporary 
progrefs of Spanith literature. Ano- 
ther fimilar. monthly publication -has 
the title of « Mifcellapies Infiru@tive 
and Curious ; or Annals of Literature, 
Science and Arts.? This deals fome- 
what more than the other in that fort 
of information which is adapted to 
promote the improvement of the Ufe- 
ful Arts. Of a fimilar character are 
the Salamanca Journal of inftruc- 
tion and amufement, and the Literary 
Courier of Murcia. Of the Com- 
mercial Courier of Spain, and the 
Indies, two fheets are publifhed every 
week. Its defign is to communicate 
all new and valuable information for 
the improvement of commerce, rural 


‘economy, and the arts.. Every con- 


fiderable city in Spain has its parti- 
cular Diary, Journal, or Newfpaper. 
The gazetes of Madrid and Barce- 
lona are publifhed twice a weck. 
The Courier of Cadiz, and the Poft- 
boy, come out every day. The Mer- 
cury of Hiftory and Politics, is a 
monthly chronicle of news. <A Lite- 
rary and Military Journal is publifh- 
ed twice a week at Gerona in Cata- 
Tonia. A Court Calendar, a Nautical 
Almanac, and a Merchant’s Almanac, 
are the beft annual publications of 
this fpecies which appear ig Madrid, 
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‘The public Academies, Colleges, and 
Inititutions for the advancement of 
knowledge, which exift in Madrid 
alone, are not fewer than one-and- 
twenty. Many of the members of 
the Royal Society for the improve+ 
ament of economy, are prudent, in- 
genious. and patriotic ladies.. ‘There 
is a Royal School for Mineralogy, 
uuder the dire¢tion of Mr. Herjen, a 
very ingenious’ and induftrious Ger- 
man. Befide the focieties at Madrid, 
there are in the reft of Spain fixty- 
one focieties inftituted for the. patriotic 
improvement of the Arts of Ufeful 
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Induftry, and thearrangements of pub. 
lic economy. ‘The Botanical Works 
of Linneus; the Medical Writings of 
Cullen ; the Chymical Publications 
of Fourcroy and Lavoifier ; have Been 
liewife tranfiated, in whole or in 
part, into the Spanifh language, 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and Mid- 
dleton’s Life of Ciceto, .have found 
Spanifh tranflators, Kerwan’s Trea- 
tife on Manoures, Gr G. Staunton’s 
Account of the. Embafly to China, 
and the Novels of Fielding and Rich- 
ardfon, have had the fame honour. 


DestRucTIon of Manuscripts in ENGLANp at the Reformation, 


IT is remarkable, that England fup- 

plied, at the éra of ‘the reftoration of 

carning, fewer than almoft any other 
country, of thofe manafcripts from 
which the clafii¢al works of ‘the anci- 
ent Gieeks and Romans were firtt 
publifhed in print. The following 
extract from the Preface of Bale, bifhiop 
of Offory, to his tranifation of John 
Lelaad’s * New Year’s Gift to king 
Henry the eighth,’ accounts in part 
for a fac fo difcreditable to the lite- 
tary fame of England. Who fhall 
hefitate to believe the ftory of the de- 
ftruStion ‘of the Alexandrian library, 
by the Mahomietan conqueror Amru, 
when fo many libraries perifhed in 
England, by the wafte and fury of 
the proteftant reformation ? 

«Never had we bene offended,’ 
fays Bale, ‘ for the loile of our ly- 
braryes, beynge fo many in nombre, 
and in fo defolate places for the more 
parte; yf the chiefe monumentes and 
mofe notable werkes of our excellent 
wryters had been referved. If ,there 
had bene, in every fhyre of England, 
but one folemne lybrary, to the pre- 
fervacyon of thofe noble workes, and 
préferrement of good lernynge in 
oure pofterity ; it had bene yet fum- 
what. But, to deftroye all without 
confyderacyon, is and wyil be unto 
Englande for ever, a mofte horryble 
“infamy amonge the grave fenyours of 
other nacyons. <A greaie nombre of 


2 


‘ 


them, whych purchafed thofe fuper- 
ftycyoufe manfyons; referved of tho: 
lybrarye bokes, fome to ferve theyr jakes, 
fome zo fcoure theyr candleftyckes and 
fome to rubbe theyr boots. Some they 
folde to the grafers and f>pe-fellers, 
and fome they feat over fee to the boke- 
bynders, vot in {mall nombre, but at 
tymes, whole /hyppes Full, 10 the won- 
derynge of foren nacyons. Yea, the 
unyverfytees of thys realme, are not 
alle clere in this deteftable fact. Put 
curfed is that bellye,. whyche feketh 
to be fedde with fuche ungodlye 
gaynes, and fo depelye fhameth hys 
natural contreye. _I knowe a mer- 
chaunt man, whych fhall at thys tyme 
be nameleffe, that bowghte the contentes 
of two noble lybraryes for fortye Jhyl- 
lynges pryce: a fhame it is to be fpoken. 
Thys fuffe bathe he occupyed in the fe:ie 
of greye paper, by the fpace of more than | 
thefe ten yeares: and yet, he bathe /ore 
ynoughe for as manye yeares to come. A 
prodygyusfe example is thys ; and to 
be abhorred of alle men, whych Jove 
theyr nacyon as they fhou'de do.—— 
The monkes kepte them undre dutte; 
the ydie-headed preftes regarded them 
not; theyr lattre owners have molle 
fhamefuilye abufed them, and the co- 
vetoufe merchantes have folde them 
away into foren nacyons for mo- 
neye.” 

Such is the teftimony of bithop 
Bale. It was given at a time when, 
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if falfe, its falfehood might have been 
fhown by thoufands of living witneffes. 
It is a proof, that even the beft of 
thofe great changes, by which the im- 
provement of focial life mares its 
chief advances, are not effected with- 
out bringing in their train the mott 
ferious ills, The libraries of Alexan- 


dria are faid to have fuppticd, in 
books of paper and parchment, fewel 
which ferved for three months, te heat 
the haths of that great city. And ihe 
ufes to which the monailic libraries 
were applied, at the d flelu:ioa of the 
monatteries in England, appear to 
have been as little ca:eful as honourable, 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ROSE-COLOURED THRUSH, OR OUZLE, 
With an Engraving of that Birp, beautifill, coloured from Nature. 


THIS beautiful bird is about eight 
inches long. Its bill may be in length 
about three quarters of an inch; is 
reddifh at the bafe; and, for the reft 
of its length, of a flefh-colour. On 
the head is a creft of long feathers, 
which hang back on the neck. The 
head, neck, wings, and tail, are black; 
but the black of the wings and tail 
has a rich greenith glofs, A pale 
rofe-colour, with fome fpots of a 
darker hue, marks the back, rump, 
breaft, belly, and the {mailer coverts 
of the wings. The colour of the 
legs is orange, or pale red. 

This is a migratory fpecies of birds. 
They abound in France. They are 
not unfrequent in Italy, where their 
accuftomed haunts are, as Aldrovan- 
dus relates, among heaps of dung. 
In Afia, they appear annually, in the 
months of July and Auguft, in very 
great numbers, in the vicinity of 
Aleppo. They follow and prey upon 
the locufts, which then {warm in thofe 
regions. By this rapacity, they be- 
come fingularly welcome to the 
Turks, as the locwts exterminating 
all vegetation, are hence the mott 
dreadful fcourge of every country 
which their fwarms invade. In the 
fouth of Ruffia likewife, the rofe-co- 
loured thrufh is feen every year to 
purfue, in innumerable multitude, the 
courfe of the locufts. They haunt 
the banks of the river Don ; and in 
Siberia they hover, on the fame ac- 
count in great numbers near the 
Irtifch. On the borders alfo of the 


Cafpian Sea, they are numerous. 
They are found near Aft. chan; and 
thence .along the Velga, are one of 
the moft common of ail the winged 
fpecies, ‘They make their netls a- 
mong the rocks ; and, wherever 
there are locutis, they exper'ence na 
want of the mot delicious food. Sir 
Jofeph Banks has in his collection a 
{pecimen which he received from 
Bombay; a fact from which it is to 
be inferred that the Ovgle is Likes 
wife one among the birds of India. 
‘In the micdie and northern parts 
of Europe, this bird is rare. Some 
individuals have been found occafion- 
ally in Switzerland and Lapland. 

Mr. Fdwards, the naturali?, dif- 
covered this bird only twice in Eng~ 
land, in his curious refearches. He 
found it once at Norwood, near Lon- 
don. On another occafion, he had 
the fortune to meet with'it in Nor- 
folk. Sir Jofeph Banks poffefles a 
ftuffed fpecimen, which was fhot at 
Grantham, in Lincolnfhire. tis faid, 
too, that a year feldom paffes in which 
one or more are not fhot near Ormf- 
kirk, in Lancathire 

The fpecies are liable to fome va- 
riation of the fhades, from deeper to 
fainter, intheir colouring. ‘The co- 
lours of the female are ufually paler 
than thofe of the male. 

The Linnean name of the fpecies 
is Turdus Rofeus. Atiscalled by the 
French, Le Merle couleur de Rofe. In 
the eaft, it has the fignificant appel- 
lation of the Locuft-bird. 
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Essay on the Principyes and Laws of HisroricaL COMPOSITION, 
Concluded from Pige 285. 


THE relations of time or fucceffion, 
are among the mott important of thofe 
to which all created and uncreated 
things are fubjedt. They are the 
principal relations of all the changes 
which exiltences undergo. Neglect 
the confideration of thefe, and re- 
membrance ceafes, and all thought is 
confufion. Obferve carefully, in re- 
gard to any particular object, the re- 
jations of time ; and the knowledge 
of thefe, even alone, fhall fupply in 
fome degree for the want of vivid 
yemembrance of the imagery and the 
fentiments to which they are in this 
cafe to be referred. 

This importance of the relations of 
time or fucceflion, has appeared to 
mankind often fo very great, as to 
conftitute the very effence of all the 
changes in nature, and in human af- 
fairs. ‘To mark and record the rela- 
tive times of events, has hence feem- 
ed to thofe, who did not rightly ap- 
prehend. the effential character of hu- 
man knowledge, to contftitute all that 
was valuable in hittory. * Chronicles, 
or Records, exprefling the times when 
certain phenomena occurred, with 
comparatively {mali regard to mark to 
the imagination the very form and 
preflure of thofe phenomena them- 
telves,’ have been produced, where 
the maielty and power of legitimate 
epic hitlory were much rather want- 
ed; and the compofition of hiftory 
has been degraded to a mere talk of 
enumeration and arithmetic. 

In the form of Ditionaries, and in 
various other compends, Hiftory con- 
tinues to be written in the way of 
Chronicle, by the compilers of the 
prefent time. ‘The greater part, how- 
ever, of the compilations of this fort, 
are as far from ferving the proper 
ufes of hiftory, as a rod marked with 
the lengths, refpectively, of the feet, 
the legs, the thighs, the trank, the 
neck, and the head of any man, would 
be’ from exhibiting his genuine and 


complete portrait. ‘They are, be- 
fides, univerfally deficient in corre&- 
nefs, even in that numbering of the 
times of events, which is their pri- 
mary concern. 

Of the Chronicle, almoft in its beft 
perfection, Sir David Dalrymple’s 
Annals of Scotland, and prefideng 
Henault’s Chrovologieal Abridgement 
of the Hiltory of France, furnifh two 
excellent exampies. Although not 
free from faults, they are in all the 
proper excellencies of the Chronicle 
fo much fuperior to any other works 
of the fame fort, to which one can 
readily refer, that they may be with 
reafon fpecified as models for thofe to 
follow, who fhall hereafter attempt 
any in the form of Chronicles. 

Such are the particular ufes of the 
Chronicle in hiftory, that it were to be 
wifhed that in a literary age fuch as 
the prefent, every nation would pro- 
cure its hiftory to be written, as well 
in the form of a Chronicle, as in that 
of Epic Hiftory. The tafk thould be 
performed with the moft folicitous 
care. Not a fingle date fhould he left 
in any degree doubtful. To the enu- 
meration of the dates fhould be added 
the beft reprefentations which this 
{pecies of writing can admit, of cha- 
racters, fcenes, and all the changing 
phenomena which belong to the hif- 
tory. Infinite ufe might be derived 
from a Hiftory of England written in 
this form, with adequate fkill and 
pains. 

The phenomena of nature have 
been much lefs frequently than thofe 
of focial life, commemorated in Chro- 
nicles. Yet fcience would even now 
be exceedingly benefited by a chro- 
nological arrangement of all thofe 
great phenomena among the changes 
of nature, of which any knowledge 
can be acquired, from inferences fug- 
gefted by a careful furvey of the pre- 
fent condition of exterior and material 
things, from tranfient hints and, mez 
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morials which may be gleaned from 
the volumes of civil hiftory, or from 
the writings of ancient pailofuphers 
and naturalilts. 

Of Hiittorical Compofitions, the moft 
perfect {pecies is that to which we may 
give the name of Epic Hiffory. It 
differs from the perteétion of epic 
pozfy in nothing but its ufe of profaic 
meafures alone, and its rigorous ad- 
herence to truth in fads. From the 
other fpecies of hiltorical compofi- 
tion, it differs particularly in its care 
to combine into one whole all the 
facts which it relates, It muit not 
exhibit a fucceffion of unconnected in- 
cident, but a feries of {mailer tranf- 
aciions, cenfpiring tofome one com- 
mon end. Its {phere comprehends all 
the excellencies proper to all the other 
forts of profaic compofition. It de- 
{cribes fcenery ; it paints characters ; 
it marks the fucceffion of events in 
fuch a manner as to make the reader 
feel as if he were prefent, and if not 
the firft, yet eminently the fecondary 
agent in effeGing them; it difdains 
the meagre difplay of merely political 
and military tranfations ; and afpires 
to reprefent in epifode, or without 
even any feeming fufpenfion of its 
action, or digreflion from its courfe, 
the whole fyitem of life, both public 
and private, of the people, whole 
ftory it undertakes to exalt and im- 
mortalize. It includes, among thofe 
things which it particularly delineates, 
a variety of characters fufficient to ex- 
emplify the feveral leading fpecies of 
character, common among men in that 
era of the progrefs of civility and re- 
finement to which its narrative be- 
longs. There is no combination of 
events in human affairs from which 
fome general truth, moral and practi- 
cal, does not Rrikingly and naturally 
refult. Hence, though the hiitorian 
may not perhaps firft think of fome 
fuch general trath, and then look 
about for fome feries of events to il- 
luftrate, and enforce it in a hiftorical 
nafrative ; yet, if his compofition 
poffefs the true unity of Epic Hiftory, 
some one great practical truth will 
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never fail, even without his particular 
care, to be by its whole effect deeply 
impreffed upon the mind of any reader. 
Aa hiitorical compofit'on which has 
not a cemmon tendency, like this, of ail 
its parts, may, from this defect, even 
alone, be inferred to want that unity 
of defign and adien, without which 
it cannot deferve the name of Epic 
Hiltory. Although confined w find 
truth of facts, the epic hiftorian may, 
however, produce almoft all the /pecio/a 
miracula which are to be expected 
inthe ftrains of the epic poet. He 
needs only to expand and expatiate ia 
his narrative, where it prefents no- 
thing but what is new, grand, and 
important, to contract it where there 
are not new events in human fortune, 
new difplays of human pafiion and 
character, new energies of action, 
new fcenes of external nature, nor 
new changes in its phyfical pheno- 
mena to be brought into view. Ex. 
cept only, that the hiftorian muftad- . 
here to truth of facts, as rigoroufly as 
to the truth of nature ; and that he is 
free to ufe none but profaic rhythms: 
in all other refpe€ts, the excellencies 
of the Epic Hiitory, and of the Epic 
Poem, are the very fame.—Long 
foeeches, the nature of hiflory does not 
indeed admit, becaufe fuch fpeeches 
are fcarcely to be procured genuine, 
becaufe they are not te be feigned 
without converting hiflory into ro- 
mance; becaufe, unlefs they exhibit 
charatteriltic burfts of paffion, biafles 
of prejudice, or habits of ratiocina- 
tion, it were better to interweave the 
matter they exprefs with the tenor 
of the narrative. Neither are long 
{peeches among the proper beauties of 
epic poetry. Unlefs istroduced upon 
thofe principles alone, which are here 
{pecified for hiftory, they will always 
deform the poem which they fill, and 
will make it neceffarily uninterefting 
and languid. Very fhort and ftrongly 
characterittic fpeeches, the epic hif- 
torian ought to ufe, he may procure 
exactly as they were uttered, an dwilf 
fail egregioufly in his defign if he 
careleily reject. But thefe are the 
Yyz 
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only fort of fpeeches which can be of 
true advantage in epic poefy. The 
pcet ought indeed to ufe ihem ofien; 
the hiltorian more fparingly. But 
this is, as to {peeches, the only differ- 
ence of the rule between the two. 
In general, the epic hiitorian may 
featter through his work a larger 
fhare of attractive wifdom than can 
be fiily brought forth in a direct and 
undi(guifed form by the poet. The 
poet, on the other hand, ought to 
deal, fomewhat more than the hitto- 
rian in the picturing of particular 
imacery, in the effufion of particular 
fentiments, in the play of dramatic 
dialogue and afiion. 

There can be no feries of events, to 
be at any time related, which may 
not, in the hands of a fkilful writer, 
be wrought together into the epic 
form. The hiftory of any particular 
war, or treaiy, or revolution, or royal 
facceffion, has obvioufly an unity of 
defien, whch may give it an epic 
contexture of the parts. Is the whole 


hiftory of a nation to be related from. 
the very origin of their national anion, 


to the time of their attaining to emi- 
nent greatnefs of civilization and do- 
minion, through the courfe, perhaps 
of many centuries ? Even in this itis 
not impoflible to find a principle of 
combination, by which due unity of 
defiga may be given to the work. 
Let the writer of fuch a hiftory take, 
as his general view in it, to trace in 
this particular nation the progrefs of 
civility from the rudeft form in which 
aflociated men can be contemplated, 
to the higheft refinement to which 
they thall appear to have in this in- 
ftance arrived. In this view, the na- 
tion will become as it were an indivi- 
dual. It will be, if one may fo fpeak, 
the hero of the tale. Surrounding na- 
tions, with which it has intercourfe, 
will conittute a particular fort of 
agents of the fame character with the 
principal nation. Another fpecies of 
agents will be thofe private perfons, 
kings, minifters, generals, and others, 
who infpire the defigas, guide the 
pailions, and direct the energies of 
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the nations to which they refpettively 
belong. ‘Thefe will form the machi- 
nery of the piece. Their agency will 
be abtolutely that of Homer’s Deities, 
‘Though one fucceflion of them may 
pafs away from the fight, after ano- 
ther ; yet the unity of the general de- 
fign need: not for this to be broken, 
becaufe nations, not private perfons, 
are the agents on whofe fate and con- 
dué& that unity depends. Befides, a 
national hiftory may be compofled of 
a feiies of epic hiftories of fucceflive 
grand events, under which, meaner 
and {ubordinate ones may be, with 
the greateft propriety, grouped. The 
Hiftory of England, forinitance might 
be jubdivided into the hiftory of the 
final departure of the Romans from 
this ifle, the hiftory of the Union of 
the principalities of the Anglo-Saxon 
Heptarchy, the hiitory of the Norman 
Conqueft, involving that of the per- 
fed eftablifhment of feodijm, the hif- 
tory of the gradual fubverfion of feo- 
difm, which was finally accompliihed 
in the revolution of 1688, the hiltory 
of the eltablifhment of a dynafty of 
kings in this ifle, a neceflary confe- 
quence of the revolution, which has 


‘been con!ummated only in the prefent 


reign by the entire fubmifiion of the 
Jacobites, by the diffolution of the 
Whig party, and by the reduétion of 
the ariftocracy to adue dependence on 
the people and the crown. ‘The hif- 
tory of any other nation might, by 
fimilar ichemes of arrangement, be re- 
duced, with the greateit advantage, to 
the epic form. 

None of the hiftorical books of the 
Holy Scriptures are of any other 
chara‘ier than chronicles or memoirs. 
Herodotus, the father of Grecian hif- 
tory, has obferved the epic manner 
of compofition, more than almoit any 
fucceeding hiftorian. His defign was 
to give the hiitory of the triumph of 
the Greeks over the Afiatics in the 
overthrow of the hofts of serxes. To 
this primary defign, every part of 
his book is more or lefs direétiy {ub- 
fervient. e explains who were the 
different tribes and nations of the 
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Afiatics, who were the different fa- 
milies of the Greeks, what were re- 
{peétively the fettlements and the na- 
tional chara&ters of thefe people, and 
how, in coniequence of the mutual 
relations thus conftituted, the Greeks 
and Afiatics becoming enemies, pro- 
fecuted their hoftilitics to a termina- 
tion fo glorious and fortunate for 
Greece. Ia the expanfion of the de- 
tails, a reader may fometimes poflibly 
forget the general defign; but the 
author appears not to have ever lof 
fight of it. The hiftory of Thucy- 
dides is rather a chronicle than an 
epic hiftory, in its form: and yet 
it pofleffes, undoubtedly, many of the 
beit excellencies of the epos. Livy 
has, in his work, many of the beit 
qualities of epic hiftory; but wants 
due unity and comprehenficn of de- 
fign. The fame thing may be faid 
of the biographical writings of Taci- 
tus; for all his remains are, pro- 
perly, pieces of biography. ‘The re- 
mains of Salluft, have, indeed, epic 
unity of hiftorical defign ; but are de- 
ficient in dignity and variety. Of 
all modern hiitorians, Robertfon has 
attained the neareft to the genuine 
power of epic hiftory. His hiftory 
of Scotland is that of the triumph of 
queen E}ifabeth and of the prefby- 
terean reformation, in the ruin and 
death of Mary, and in the difappoint- 
ment of every enterprize and intri- 
gue for the reiloration of popery. H's 
hiftory of America, is that of the 
eftablifhment of the Spanifh power 
in Mexico, Pera, and the furround- 
ing countries. His hiitory of the 
reign of the emperor Charles the fifth, 
was intended to difplay the eitablifh- 
ment of the prefent and reipective 
poiitical conflitutions of the different 
fates of Europe, and of the feveral 
relations and interefts by which they 
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are mutually conneed with one ano- 
ther. Hence it is, that of all hitto- 
rians, .Robertfon is felt to have the 
greateit power to excite and enchain 
curiofity. Hence it is, that the reader 
of his works feels, in the perufal, as 
if his attention were fixed on an epic 
poem. Clarendon’s hiitory of the 
grand rebellion poflefles an epic uni- 
ty of defign; but the author was not, 
like Robertfon, matter of the epic 
power of animating narrative, and 
of unfolding the evolution of events. 
The proper form of biography is 
alfo the epic. The deiign of each 
particular biographical narrative fhould 
be, to explain the whole influence of 
the man on fociety, and the reflex 
influence of fociety and nature on his 
abilities and enjoyments. ‘here lives 
not, there never has lived an indivi- 
dual, who has not, in his chara&ter 
and circumftances, enough of pecu- 
liarity diftinguifhing him ‘rom all the 
reft of mankind, to render the ac. 
count of his life, if it were written with 
a full knowledge of it, and with due 
difcrimination, valuable for the difplay 
of fome initruciive novelty in the ge- 
neral character of human nature. But 
then it is only in biography, written 
with epic unity of defign, and with 
epic power of imagery and fentiment, 
that fuch advantages can be found. 
Perhaps, ot all biographical compofi- 
tions, thofe in whica Fontenelle com. 
memorates the lives and merits of a 
number of the French academicians, 
approach, though fho:t, the nearett 
to the character of epic biography. 
Condorcet, in his lives of ‘Torget and 
Voltaire, perhaps rivals the excellence 
of Fontenelle. We have few f{peci- 
meas of this fort of biography in Eng- 
lih. The belt are Dr. Johnfon’s 
lives of Savage and of Pope. 





. BON MOT OF DR. FORNSON TO MR. GARRICK, 
WHEN Garrick fhowed Dr. John- 


fon his fine houfe, gardens, ftatues, 
pictures, &c. at Hapton-court, they 
awakened fingular ideas in the mind which make a ccath-bed terrible ! 
of that great man; and iniicad of the 





flattering comp'iment wich was exs 
petied, he exclaimed, * Ah! Dawid, 


David, David, thefe are‘the things, 
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On the ProprigTy of stuDyING the NATURAL BIAs of 
YoutTurut Minps. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


I HAVE frequently been aftonifhed 
at the inconfittency of parents, in not 
ftudying the natural bias of their 
children’s minds; for though they 
appear untiorm in their defire of 
feeing them acguire a degree of emi- 
nence, they are inattentive to the 
method that is likely to enable them 
to rife. 

Though nature is often varying 
in the diftribution of her favours, 
and the perceptive powers of many 
chiidren are in the mediotric line, yet 
if parents would endeavour to de- 
velope their leading principles, and 
ftudy thofe little minutias, which are 
always an index to the mind, they 
doubtlefs might direé&t the purfui:s of 
their offspring into that channel, in 
which they were defigned to excel. 
But inftead of this judicious method 


being adopted, a — natural pro-— 


penfity is counteracted by his fa- 
ther’s caprice, and I have known lads 
who had a talte for painting, and 
mechanics, either brought up to the 
bar, or fent to Cambridge to learn 
to preach. Can we be attonithed, fir, 
that a young man, detiitute of ora- 
tory and abilities (at leaft fuch as are 
neceflary to make him fhins) never 
rifes to any eminence ina profeffion, 
which not only requires quicknefs of 
perception, but eloquence of fpeech ? 
Or can we expeét that the being who 
finds no pleafure in the fludy of theo- 
logy, fhould be able to expound thofe 
fubjeé&ts which the unlearned cannot 
comprehend ; or be ardent in his en- 
deavours to imprefs the duties of that 
religion, which though his mind ac- 
knowledges, his heart but faintly 
feels ! 

In fhort, incalculable are the in- 
juries which fociety experiences from 
thé caufe I have named; and even 
that immortal genius, Linneus, was 


deftined by his father to become a 
cobler of fhoes. Mr. Cox, in his en- 
tertaining tour through Sweden, gives 
an account of that great, and ufeful 
man, from which I fhall abitract a 
few obfervations for the purpofe of 
illuftrating what I] have faid. 

* Charl Van Linneus, the elder fon 
of Nils Linneus, a Swedifh divine, was 
born on the 24th of May 1707, at 
Rathalt, in the province of Smoland ; 
and his inclinations for the ftudies 
in which he afterward made fo won- 
derful a progrefs, commenced at a 
very early period of life. His father 
ufed to amufe himfelf in cultivating 
the parfonage garden, and Linneus, 
while an infant, teftificd a fondnefs 
for flowers, and when fcarcely able 
to walk, always accompanied his fa- 
ther into the garden. As his ftrength 
increafed, 2 {mall piece of ground was 
allotted him, which it was his great- 
eft delight to cultivate and dig, and 
he foon not only acquired a know- 
ledge of various plants and flowers, 
but made himfelf mafter of their dif- 
ferent ufe. 

* At the age of ten years, he was 
fent to fchool at Wexico, under the 
tuition of a mafter who permitted him 
to indulge his favourite purfuit, but 
was semoved in 1724 to the Gym- 
nafium, where his new inftru€tor was 
continually complaining of his inat- 
tention to literary puriuits; and his 
father at length convinced of the den- 


fity of his underitanding, determined - 


to bind him apprentice to a fhoemaker 
in the fame town. 

* Fortunately for Linneus, a phy- 
fician, whofe name was Bothman, dif- 
covered the dormant faculties of his 
mind, perfuaded his father not to fa- 
crifice fuch genius, received him into 
his.own family, and furnifhed him with 
botanical books, When twenty years 
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Of age, he was fent to the univer- 
fity of Land, where he ftudied phyfic, 
otany,,and natural hiftory, under 
the celebrated Stobzus, whofe parti- 
cular friendihip he enjoyed. In the 
following year, he was removed to 
the univerfity, where, though his ge- 
nius met with many obftruétions from 
pecuniary diitrefs, yet the ardour with 
which he purfued his darling ftudies 
made him in great meafure furmount 
them all, for at this period it was, 
that he began to arrange his Bib- 
liotheca Botanica, his Claffes, and 
Genera Plantarum. 

« In 1732, he was deputed, by the 
royal fociety of {ciences at Upfala, to 
make a journey to Lapland, for the 

urpofe of inveftigating the natural 
Fitory of that unknown region ; but 
as he received only eight pounds to- 
ward paying the expence of his in- 
hofpitable journey, he was under the 
neceflity of making it on foot, un- 
checked in the ardour of his pur- 
fait by the lownefs of his finances, 
or by the reprefling power of fatigue. 
He began this ‘extraordinary expedi- 
tion on the eleventh of May, ftayed 
fome time dt the mines of Farlain ; 
vifited various parts of Lapland ; un- 
derwent many hardibips; efcaped 
eminent perils; and returned to Up- 
fala in the month of October, in the 
following year, after having traverfed 
near four thoufand miles. 

At length, this great man obtained 
the object of his warmeft ambition, 
end the reward of his unceafing toil, 
for at the age of thirty four, he was 
made Botanical profeffor to the uni- 
verfity. Atthe time of his appoint- 
ment to the profeflorthip, which was 
in the year 1741, the botanical gar- 
den f{carcely contained forty exotic 
plants, but inthe fpace of feven years 
the number amounted to eleven hun- 
dred. 

‘ By his incomparable leCtures he 
raifed the univerfity of Upfala to the 
higheft repute ; they werediftinguifhed 
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by the concifenefg and precifion fo 
confpicuous in his works, and yet 
were delivered with a fpirit and ani- 
mation which irrefiftibly caught the 
attention of his hearers, for he {poke 
with a perfuafion not'to be withftood, 
and diffuted a fudden fpirit of enquiry, 
which made knowledge not only ufe- 
ful, but an animating purfuit. 

His reputation foon fpread beyond 
the bounds of Sweden, and he re- 
teived the moft flattering invitations 
from Peterfburg, Gottingen, and Ma- . 
drid ; from the latter place, he was 
not only offered a confiderable fti- 
pend, but the rank of nobility was 
held out to his view ; yet a fondnefs 
for his native country, and an attach 
ment to his fovereign, made him rife 
fuperior to all interefted views, and 
he determined to end his days in that 
region where he had acquired fuch a 
portion of love and fame. 

‘ In the year 4776, this immortal 
genius received a paralytic ftroke, 
which deprived him of the ufe of his 
right fide; his ttrength foon after 
gradually forfook him, his mental fa- 
culties became impaired, and an ague, 
attended by a dropfy, brought on his 
diffolution in his feventy-firit year. 
His remains were interred in the uni- 
verfity of Upfala, with all the funeral 
honours which gratitude could infpire. 
The king ordered a medal to be 
ftruck, reprefenting the dejection of 
Science for the lofs of her tavourite, 
and in a ipeech from the throne, ex- 
preffed his veneration for the character 
of the dead !’ 

I have abftraéted this account for 
the purpofe of convincing parents, 
that it is their duty to ftudy the 
naturai bias of their children’s minds, 
for had not the diicriminating phy- 
fician obferved the latent genius of 
Linneus, it would have been loft in 
the degrading employment of making 
thoes ! 7 

I am fir, your conftant reader, 

Tue Faruer of A FamMity. 
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ON PRIDE AND EMULATION. 


SOME days after the battle of Sa- 
Tamis, all the generals were fummoned 
to. declare at the altar of the God of 
the Sea, who had moft diltinguithed 
himfelf in the engagement. Every 
one named himielt, afligning tie fe- 
cond pluce to Themifocles. his is 
the hiitory of ail mankind. Afiemble 
every ciafs of fociety, the artifts of 
every defcription, the learned men ; 
all of them wiil imitate the Athen:aa 
generals. 

A dancing-mafter, who could not 
teach the earl of Oxford acertain ftep, 
hearing that queen Anne had made 
him firit lord of the treafury, exprefled 
she utmoft aftonifhment on the occa- 
fion: ‘ What merit could the queen 
difcover in Harley ?’ criedhe: ‘1 had 
him two years under my hands, and 
could make nothing of him at latt !’ 

A man efteems only the occupation 
which he is himfelf fond of : painting, 
in the eyes of one who cultivates it 
with fuccefs, is the firit, the faireft of 
all arts: if you take the opinion of a 
fecond, it is fculptures and, accord- 
ing toa third, mufic. One will fhow 
you the Transfiguration, another, the 
Apollo Belvidere, and a third will afle 
you to hear Hayden’s Symphonies : 
in this manner, all will juftify their 
opinions by examples. Without doubt, 
a fentiment of pride is pardonable on 
approaching fuch models: but in ge- 
nera! pride is in inverfe proportion to 
merit and talents. 

We with the reft of the world to 
segulate their manner of thinking, 
their conduét,and the:r tafte, by ours, 
and we more or le(s refemble the cynic, 
around whom a crowd collected to ob- 
ferve his fingularisies, ¢ I laugh at all 
thofe who think me ridiculous,’ ‘faid 
he. Then, replicd fome one, ‘ no- 
body on earth ought to laugh more 
frequently than yc..’ 

Extravagant pride always arifes 
from extreme ignorance of one’s felf. 
A confiderable time muft be fpent in 
ftudying ourfelves, before we can fuc- 
ceed in penetrating the veil which con- 
ceals the virtues, the good qualities, 

6 


the vice, or the defeéts of. others, 
We attach efteem or contempt to the 
actions of another in proportion to the 
degree of analogy or difliimilarity we 
obierve in them, to our own. For 
this reafon, the profeffion which a man 
follows, the art he ftudies, the work 
he meditates, is always the firht, the 
beft, the moft excellent. 

He, who faid that felf-love was the 
foui of human nature, muft have mi- 
nutely ftudied the human heart. 

This fentiment of pride frequently 
influences our judgment, which other- 
wile depends on the objeéts which fur- 
round us, and the fphere in which 
each of us lives. We at length affume 
the chara¢ter of the country we in- 
habit, of the employment with which 
we are occupied, of the circle, in the 
midft of which we move. According 
to this ftandard, we determine what is 
grand, beautiful, true, good : we form 
certain ideas, they become familiar ; 
we cherifh, we admire them; we re- 
ject with difdain whatever clathes 
with, or militates againft them. It is 
like a moral fcale, by which we mea- 
fure the opinions of others, their ac- 
tions, their virtues, and even their 
inftitutions. If we were matters, we 
fhould imitate the tyrant, who, with 
ingenious cruelty, invented an inftru- 
ment to which he applied all thofe 
who provoked his fury, and caufed 
them to be mutilated or diflocated ac- 
cording as they were longer or fhorter 
than the inftrument of punifhment. 

What has been faid of the clafies 
of which fociety confifts, may likewile 
be applied to nations: there is none 
which does not think itfelf fuperior to 
the refit. From the Chinefe, who 
certainly are not the firft of nations, 
although fuppofed to be the moft nu- 
merous, to the 2 or 300 inhabitants 
of one of the petty iflands in the South 
Sea, every nation, every tribe, has 
an individual pride, and exclufively 
attributes to itfelf qualities which dil- 
tinguifh it from all the other people 
of the univerfe. The Chinefe, who 
imagine that the earth is fquare, and 
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that he occupies the centre of it, con- 
ceives that. every other country is 
plunged in barbarifm. The Arab, 
perfuaded that his caliph is infallible, 
ridicules the fimplicity of the tartar, 
who does not doubt the immortality 
of his Lama. The Ethiopian, who 
falls on his knees before a tree, and 
proftrates himfelf at the fight of a 
root, finds every day a freth object 
for his adoration, and with the utmoft 
fincerity pities thofe who worhhip only 
one God. 

A favage being afked by his coun- 
trymen what the French were, of 
whom they had heard fo much, thought 
he pronounced the higheft panegyric 
on that nation, by replying, td:y ave 
men, like myfelf. 

The Indian fabulifts, almof all of 
whole ftories afford fome exquifite mo- 
ral, relate, that in their ocean is an 
ifland, all the inhabitants of which are 
deformed. A young ftranger arrived 
there one day : he was tall and well 
made : they flocked about him to view 
fuch an extraordinary figure. Fortu- 
nately, there happened tobe a learned 
man among them, who afferted, that 
it was poilible to be born without a 
hunch, and intreated them to fpare 
the unfortunate wretch ; ob/erving, 
that they ought not to inful: him be- 
cauf: heaven had not given him an 
agreeable form; but on the other 
hand, they fhould return thanks to 
God, for the fuperior elegance and 
beauty of their perfons. 

Every morning near the banks of 
the Miffouri, the chief of a horde goes 
out of his hut, traces the path the fun 
is to purfue, and the moment that lz. 
minary rifes, he exclaims—March / 

Thus every people prefers its own 
cuftoms, government, manners, and 
coniitution, to the laws, cuttoms, 
and adminiftration of its neighbours. 
Guy Patin called the Englith voracious 
wolves, and the more polite Addifon 
contented himfelf with infinuating that 
the French refembled apes. 

National pride, when founded only 
On puerilities, is ridiculous in the eyes 
of the philofopher ; but ceafes to be fo 
if itha, any other foundation; and 
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indeed in every cafe, policy fhould 
confider it as a fentiment capable of 
being turned to account. 

Pride, however, is not always a 
vice. This fentiment, fufceptible of 
many modifications, becomes the ori- 
gin of the nobleft actions when derived 
from the knowledge of one’s own me- 
rits. The touchitone of legitimate 
pride is the fenfation, produced in us 
by the talents and merit of another. 
If we with only to equal or to excel a 
rival, if we drop a tear at his death, 
we experience a legitimate pride, or 
rather emulation. 

The Greeks pofleffed a legitimate 
pride, which was the fource of actions 
that have immortalized that celebrated 
people. After a battle, the remains 
of thofe who had fallen in their coun- 
try’s caufe were exhibited to the peo- 
ple, they were covered with flowers ; 
an eulogy was pronounced on thefe 
interefting vitims : the fame honours 
were paid to the private foldier as to 
the general. They perfectly under- 
ftood here to cherifh the ufeful paf- 
fions. Was it intended to infpire hor- 
ror 2gainft tyranny and gratitude to 
the defenders of liberty, the flatues 
of Harmodius and Ariftogiton were 
publicly decorated? Was it defired, 
to revive the drooping fpirit of reli- 
gion, the ftatues of the gods were 
mutilated ? 

The ancients (by whom are under- 
ftood the Greeks and Romans) had 
the policy to maintain this falutary 
national pride by monuments, by tri- 
umphs, by public eulogies, by wife 
inftiiutions. Nothing was forgotten 
that could contribute to cheriih this 
national {pirit. Among the moderns, 
the Englifh have been the only peo- 
pie, who, by adopting the fame idea, 
have raifed themiclves to a degree of 
glory, opulence, and power, unegualled 
in the annals of the world; and long 
may the fame {pirit influence the 
councils of her flatefmen, nerve the 
arm of her feamen and foldiers, and 
continue her in that proud preeiinence 
which fhe has attained above the ref 
of the nations of the earth. 


Zz 
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CompLaints and Fears of a SHEET of WHITE Paper. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

IT is curious to remark, how dreams 
give back our waking thoughts, thrown 
together in a fanciful fort of confu- 
fion, and adorned with a wild garni- 
ture of imagination. Of this I had 
a few nights fince an inftance, which 
I find it not unpleafant to commemo- 
rate in writing. During the courfe 
of the day, I happened, among other 
avocations and amufements, to read 
a pamphlet, of which the malice and 
abfurdity feemed even to exceed the 
wonted licence of the Britith prefs. 
J had read it with an indignation which 
continued faintly to agitate my mind 
when I went to reft. I lay for half 
an hour awake in bed; and during 
this time the train of my thoughts was 
infenfibly led ‘wpou the abufes of the 
art of printing, the vain contamina- 
tions of paper, and the difficulty there 
would have been in the produétion of 
fo mary things to diferace the art of 
compofition in language, if lead, wax, 
and parchment, had been fltill the only 
materials on whicN writing could be 
- infcribed. 

Wich fuch meditations floating in 
my mind, I fell afleep; when } be- 
ame imperfectly confcious of new vi- 
fions rifing on my fancy. Methought 
an elegant, but tiny being, of not 
more than Lilliputian magnitude, ar- 
rayed in the moft lucid white, with 
heavenly vivacity in its eyes, with an 
zerial lightnefs cf form, hovered fora 
while around my head, then perched 
fixe a butterfly on my nofe, and thus 
addreffed me: 

You have read of the fylphs, whofe 
origin is thus elegantly deferibed by 
the 


poet. 

The light coquettes in fylphs aloft re- 
P 3! ’ 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. 

RAPE OF THE LOCK, 


UVniverfal Magazine. 


and was immediately fent, in the cha- 
sacter of a fylph, to guard from the 
infection of the finall- pox, the opening 
charms of a certain infant beauty, who 
was deltined to blefs a hero’s bed, 
Vaccine inoculation was not then 
known. I refigned my charge tothe 
common variclous inoculation. She 


.fickened in an unexpected manner, 


pec 
and efcaped death, only with the entire 
lofs of beauty and of fight. Her mif- 
fortunes were attributed to the negli- 
gence of me, her guardian fylph. 
You know, from the fame poet’s in- 
formation, to what punifhments culprit 
fylphs are condemned. 


——Stopp'd in vials, or transfix'd 
with pins ; 
Or plung’d in lakes of bitter wafhes, lie, 
Or wedg'd, whole ages, in a bodkin’s eye, 
Gums and vomatums fhall his flight re- 
(train, 
While cloge’d, he beats his fiiken wings 
in vain; 
Or, atom. ftyptics, with contrasting pow’r, 
Shrink his thin etfence like a thrivell'd 
flow’r 5 
Or, 23 Ixion, fix'd, the wretch thal! feel, 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill, 
Tu flames of burning choculate ihall glow, 
And tremble at the fea that froths below, 
Rape OF THE LOCK. 


* It was my fate to be wedg’d in 
a Lozkin’s eye. After a long, long 
time of ineffable fuffering, 1 was at 
lait liberated, and, with a change of 
f-x, was dilmified to my prefent charge 
of guarding the purity of a theet of 
white paper—that very fheet which 
now lies on your table. ‘The inven- 
tion of paper was deflined by Heaven, 
exclufively, for the benefit of man- 
kind. That it is even the vehicle of 
nonfenfe, malice, iaifhood, or in- 
elegance, is, by one of thofe abufes, 
by which men turn, occafionally, to 
their hurt, many of the beft gifts of 
nature and of Providence. From the 
firtt appiying of that 3nvention to human 
uie, to prevent its abufe’as far as was 
compatible wita the jult iscedom of hu- 
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man volition, a being of the fame ori- 
gin and nature as I, has been afligned 
to watch the application, and preierve 
the purity of every individual fheet of 
paper. While the fheet remains white, 
its guardian enjoys her condition, and 
delights in the dignity of her truft. 
Does it become the vehicle of moral, 
mathematical, or phyfical truths ; of 
poefy adorned with the charms of fen- 
timent and fancy, and attuned in uni- 
fon with the voice of virtue—of the 
moral fition—of the vivid defcription 
of nature’s frefheft beauties—of the 
noble record of the hiforian—of the 
fablime and tender perfuafions of re- 
ligion ?—Its aerial guardian is then 
elevated to a higher rank, to truer 
blifs, to nobler duiies.—Is it, on the 
contrary, ftained with malice, with 
fcandal, with obfcenity, with falfe 
theories, with mifchievous eloquence, 
with that bad writing which is ever 


incapable <o ferve the caufe of truth or 
virtue? The beiog-who had it in 
charge becomes degraded to the tur- 
pitude of a gnome, doomed, 


In fearch of mifchief, ftill on earth to 
roam 5 


and is, befides, configned for ages to 
punihments, at the bare idea of which 
I fhudder too much to be abic to same 
them to you. 

*‘ Pity, then, the diftrefs, at leaf, 
of me; and employ that theet of paper, 
which lies on your table, in telling 
this tale for the information of man- 
kind,’ . 

A violent itching in my nofe now 
broke my fleep, and when 1 arofe, I 
refolved to fend my evening’s reverie 
to your eutertaining publication. 

I am, fir, yours, 
A Dreamer. 


On a METALLIC SoLuTIOoN, which forms a YeLtow INK, that 
appears and dijappears like that of Hellot. 


[By C. Gitter-Laumonr.] 


SOME time ago, having thrown 
into the fire a folution of a mixture 
ef fulphate of copper and muriate of 
ammonia, where it produced very 
agreeable colours, fome of it fell upoa 
apiece of paper placed in the chim- 
ney, which became of a bright ycl- 
low colour. Having taking the paper 
from the chimney, I was much aito- 
nifhed, fome moments aiter, to find 
that it was no longer coloured: on 
again expofing it to heat the colour 
reappeared, and difgppeared in like 
Manner on Cooling. 

I tried lately to repeat this experi- 
ment; and [| obtained from theie two 
falts, mixed nearly in equal parts, a 
folution of a bright yellow colour 
when warm, and of a beautiful eme- 
rald green when cold, which at firft 
gave cryitals in oblique priims with 
thomboidal bafes, and then blue cry- 
itals in flat ostaedra. 

This liquor and the folution of the 
cryitals gave a yellow ink, which ap- 


peared yellow with heat, and difap- 
peared with cold, but fill better with 
moifure. 

[ obferved that thefe folutions are 
indebted for this property only to the 
muriate of copper, which when em- 
ployed alone does not produce the 
faine effect. 

On comparing this ink with that 
given dy the muriare of cobalt, known 
under the name of the fy upirhetic 
in of Hellot, it is feen chat ail .hefe 
kinds of ik are tadeszed for che pro« 
perty winch they have of diiip ears 
ing, Only to metaiic muriate:, which 
powerfully actrat tie mai‘ure of 
furround:ng Losi¢s. 

The yziow ink prodeced by the 
muriate of copper and tie folutions 
which coutain it (very different from 
thofe which, being at fir& invilible, 
remain fixed after they have appeared 
gives by its colour a variety very 
diftinct trom that of Hellot, which is 
of a fea green, 
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They may be made to appear at 
pleafure by the. aid of heat, and to 
difappear very {peedily by putting 
the writing between the folds of paper 
fomewhat moift: but I muit here ob- 
ferve, that it requires much care to 
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make the experiment fuccted com. 
pieiely, and that a certajn degree of 
heat malt not be exceeded; other- 
wife, the paper being fcorched, the 
writing can no longer difappear. 


PHILARIO AND CLARINDA. 


[From ¢ Philario and Clarinda.’ 
Infic lelity, and Vi ice. 


HE author reprefents Philario 
young to have obtained 
) and eftcem of a pious 
fuaily. in sh was the amiable and 
ovely Ciarirda, who toon made an 
imprefiion of affection upon Philario’s 
heart: the firft communication 
of his fentiments to Clarinda he mects 
with arepulie: feveral coaverfation 
are fre lated, j in Which he gain dno fz 
tisfatiory reply. Reeviving Santelli 
gence that he muf prepare to remove 
to London, his mi 
anxiety, bec: tafe the 
fefied a the 
fo uncertain, anc 
ing her was fo rious. 

Upon the eve of in sing out for 
London he renews his profefiions of 
the fincerity of his love, and écrnefily 
folicits to be made acguainted wita 
her fentiments toward him. After 
many arguments afed by Clarinda to 
eaforce the propriety of keeping them 
fecret from him, he at laft ** wreded 
a confeffion from her, th ~ a mutual 
pafion had long retaine the poll Tef- 
fion of her foul.” In this conver- 
fation fhe feems to lbs ot what 
afterward actaally took place. 

We fhall prefent to our readers 
Philario’s account of himfelf upon his 
arrival in London, and of his fub- 
fequent defection. ‘* I held vice,” 
fays he, ** at leaf the overt acts of it, 
in the uta — The com- 
pany and amufements of the gay part 
of mankind were the objeéts of my 
contempt and averfion, and as [ could 
not difcover wherein the pleafures of 
wine and madnefs, of {ptendor and 
gaiety, of luxery and extravagance, 
confiited, I experienced not the leatt 
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A Warring to Youth againft Scepticifm, 
By the late Rev. John Thorowgood.] 


inclination of enrolling myfelf in the 
number of their votaries.—My hap- 
pinefs centered in the improvement 
of the mind : books, and inftructive, 
rather than diverting company, were 
my unfafhionableamufements.—I was 
unacquainted, nor did I defire to be 
acquainted, with the polite arts of 
digimulation and gallantry. Since- 
rity, and an ingenuous franknefs, 
rarey ipofed my nat ive difpofition, and 
prevailed in all my converiation. 

Prior to the corrupting of his mind, 

ion fer Clarinda continued 

to prevail in purity and ardour; but 

after his mind was influenced by the 

incip les of infidelity, the reverie 
ik place. 

Philafio’s principles were corrupt- 
ed by a young n fon to a gentle- 
man of pecuilar worth and excellen- 

y, diftinguihed by his fine fenfe, 
folid underitanding, and amiable de- 
portment, with whom he had con- 
traed an acquaintance. The un- 
common abilities of this youth made 
Philario defirous of cultivating an in- 
dnmes with him; f ough, when 


lan, 


for alth 
in the company of his diffoiute affo- 
ciates, he abandoned himfelf to vice 
and debauchery, yet he demeaned 
himfelf with fo much caution, art, 
and difimulation in the peetence of 
his friends, that they readily believed 
him to be what they withed him. 
By crafty meafures he contaminated 
Philario’s mind ; for the author writes, 
‘© Senfible that if he pulled off the 
mak, and at once mahnifefled him- 
felf in his proper colours, I fhould 
back with terror at the hideous 
appearance, he made his approaches 
flow, but fure; imperceptible, but 
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effeftual. Sometimes’ he would large- 
ly defcant (and oh! how ingenuoully) 
on the excellence and dignity of hu- 
man nature.—Sometimes he chofe for 
his topic the native beauty and fubli- 
mity of virtue, the ratural odioufnefs 
and deformity of vice, and the little 
neceflity there was that one fhou'd 
be enforced, or the other prohibited 
by an external Jaw, fince they were 
fuch in their own nature, that no obii- 
gation could be fuperadded duly to 
refpe&t them, fuperior to the natural 
fenfe of every unprejudiced mind.— 
Sometimes he would vehemently de- 
claim on the fuperftitions and the 
prejudices of mankind—the irrational 
ablardities of the enthvfiaft—the illi- 
beral tenacioufnefs of the dogmatiit— 
the narrow and confined ideas of the 
various feéts and parties of mankind, 
and then with what applaufe would 

e crown the prefent philolophic age, 
in which men had dared to {purn the 
ignominious claim of authority, aad 
aflert their native liberty and free- 
dom of enquiry.—On thefe, and fi- 
milar topics, his reafonings were new 
tome, nor was I capable of difcern- 
ing the pernicious tendency of his 
harangues.—His difcourfes were in- 
genius ; they carried the appearance 
of fyblimity, and liberality of thought ; 
nor did he make any open attack on 
the received dottrives of religion; he 
left them to confequences.—-Can it 
then be a fubject of admiration that J, 
an unexperienced and an unguarded 
youth, innocent and unfufpedting, fell 
a victim to his fupericr and watchful 
power and addrefs? More effectually 
to debauch my principles, he directed 
me to many of thote writers, who 
were in the{ame interefls, and whofe 
works were calculated to promote the 
fame defign.—I began with the ele- 
gant, the engaging Shaftefbury, and 
terminated my ftudies of this kind, 
with Hobbes and Spinoza.—That all 
his hopes of fecce{s might not depend 
on my want of penetration, he now 
called in diflipation and pleafure to 
his affiftance, and at once endea- 
voured the fubverfion of my princi- 


ples and my morals,—To aceomplith 
this fcheme, more aétors were ne- 
ceflary : he therefore introduced; and 
warmly recommended me to his af- 
fociates, who had before received a 
proper account of me to direét their 
behaviour in my prefence.—Thefe all 
united to initiate me in the gay 
amufements of the town, to intoxie 
cate me with pleafure, and to accuf- 
tom me to folly and diflipation.— 
Company, and good company, they 
told me, was abfolutely necefflary 
for him who would know the world ; 
and a conflant attendance upon the 
theatres was indifpeniable for him 
who would acquire the juftnefs of 
pronunciation, a tafte for fine writ- 
ing, elegance of language, and the 
beauties of poetry. With fpecious 
pretences, and with plaufible reafon- 
ings, they prevailed on me to accom- 
pany them to ail places of public ree 
fort ; and by degrees, by impercep- 
tible degrees, they fully prepared me 
for every {pecies of vice. While they 
were thus conduéting me in the flows 
ery paths of pleafure, they allowed me 
no time for reflection, but tortured 
their invention to entertain me with 
a conftant fucceflion of amufements, 
leading me from the affembly to the 
theatre, from the theatre to the opera 
houfe, and from thence to every 
place which afforded the leaft pro- 
fpect of entertainment.——When I en- 
tered the affembly, or took my feat 
at the opera, what Janguage can de- 
fcribe the fenfations I experienced ? 
The {miling fgjr, the iplendid habits, 
the foarkling luftres, the harmony of 
mufic, the motion of the dance, re- 
laxed the nerves of virtue, and dif- 
folved me in a foft effeminate inabi- 
lity to exercife the feverer powers 
of my mind.—Tuned to harmony, 
my foul felt the efficacy of mufic, 
and became totally obedient to its 
fofteft and moit melting  ftrains : 
wholly enervated, paflive, and unre- 
fifting, I funk fupine, and refigned 
myfelf to the impetus of every a- 
wakened paflion.—Oh ! could I {peak 
loud as an archangel’s trump, my 
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voice fhould echo through the nations 
of the world :—‘‘ Fly, ye young, 
for ever fly thefe fatal fhores, nor 
ever liften to the fyren’s fong!’’ But 
not to be tedious, I found myfeif in- 
feparably attached to my companions, 
who at length laid afide reftraint, and 
entertained me and others with laugh- 
ter and ridicule (their moft potent 
weapons) on the fubject of religion, 
which they reprefented to be a foolifh 
fuperftition, calculated only to influ- 
ence the minds of the weak, the cre- 
dulous, and the putillanimous.—I 
loved their company ; { became in- 
capable of reflection, and by a con- 
ftant courle of diffipation and folly, at 
fength became as vain and as wicked 
as themfelves, and furrendered my- 
felf up to every kind of {peculative 
and pradtical evil.—{t was, indeed, 
a confiderable time before [ cou:d ftifle 
the reproaches of confcience; but I 
took the moit effectual methods not 
to be incommoded with its admoni- 
tions. —My peace and ferenity confift- 


ed in being a ftranger at home, and_ 


in being never unemployed ; fo that 
when foreign and public diverfions 
denied their aid, I called in plays, 
novels, and romances to my afliftance, 
and by an affidvous attention to thefe 

eans, with a conftant care to avoid 
every opportunity ,of thinkimg, I at 
lengih became hardened in umpiety, 
and boatted in the fuperiority I had 
attained over the fentiments of hu- 
manity, and the prejudices of educa- 
tion; and thus by hafly ftrides, I 
arrived at the fummit of profligacy.— 
‘Thofe of my former friends, whofe 
acquaintance I thought in any re- 
{pect advantageous, | fometimes vi- 
fited, but was ever provided with an 
excule for making my vilits fhort. 
—However, 1 had fo much profited 
under the lectures and examples of 
my tutors, that I found no diiliculty 
in thefe vifits, to imitate the language 
and deportment of the virtuous, and 
to conceal the total change that had 
taken piace in my fenuments and 
difpofiion.—Among theie I wore a 
maik ; but in other company I be- 
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came a profeffed advocate for iniides 
lity, and with the utmoft effrontery 
ridiculed every thing of a ferious na- 
ture.—It is true it was not without 
confiderable difficulty that I divefted 
myfelf entirely of my native modefty, 
which for a long time not eafily per- 
mitted me to exprefs myfelf in an 
indecent or profane manner ; but as 
I deemed it a fheepith bathfulnefs, 
and an unmanly timidity, I at length, 
by dint of refolution, apd fometimes 
with the affiftance of wine, fo entirely 
overcame it, that there was fearcely 
any thing infamous, which I could 
not utter or perform without a blush. 
—But infead of polluting my paper 
with the repetition, or of offending 
your eyes with the recital of my 
crimes, futfice it only to fay, that I be- 
came totally abandoned, and indulged 
myfelf, without remorfe, in every 
criminal gratification.” 

In proportion as the influence of 
his religious inftructions was over- 
come by the feducing arts of his com- 
panions and their principles, did Phi- 
Jario’s affeftions for Clarinda abate, 
and his letters to her bore evident 
marks of coolneis and indifference, on 
which account fhe wrote to him the 
following letier : 


«¢ Sir, 

“* Ir was once very apparent that 
yowreally ditinguithed me from the 
reft of my fex with a fupreme affec- 
tion.—I was then (as now) confcious 
that there was nothing in me that 
merited fuch a degree of regard, and 
was aftonifhed to fni that you inva- 
riably perfifted in your profeilions ; 
but at length induced by fuch pro- 
feflions, feconded by my own withes, 
i believed you fincere, and was ready 
to imagine that there might be fome- 
thing in me capable of infpiring your 
love.—-Deluded by thefe imagina- 
tions, I at length (though not without 
great and vifibie reluctance) refigned 
my heart to your cultody, and foudly 
flattered myfelf that I fhould never 
have reafon to repent of the truft, fa 
great was my confidence in your iay 
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tegrity: but alas! J only flattered 
myfelf, and therefore I was deceived. 
—Yet even in thofe hours, when [ 
repofed the greateft confidence in 
your virtue, | was not without fome 
prognoftications, without fome appre- 
henfions of the event that has now 
taken place.x—You know with what 
earneftnefs, with how many tears, I 
frequently entreated you, without re- 
ferve, to inform me of the real fitua- 
tion of your heart, nor wantonly fport 
with profeffions which would have fo 
intimate a conneGtion with my future 
happinefs or mifery.—You are a wit- 
nefs of my endeavours to convince 
you that you were miftaken in me; 
yet fill you perfifted :—ftill you de- 
clared your love in yet ftronger 
terms.—I repeat not this to reproach 
you: no, | muft do you the jutftice 
to believe that you was then fincere, 
that you fpoke the real di&tates of 
your mind at that time, though you 
have fince withdrawn your affection. 
—Yes, you love no more !—My own 
fond heart laments your inconftancy 
for its own jake; but my whole foul 
joins in the mournful lamentation on 
your zecount, fince you violate fo 
many facred engagements, break {fo 
many folemn vows, and involve your- 
felf in fo mech guilt.—Near as your 
peace and happinefs lie to my heart, 
how thall | rejoice if you can difcover 
any method to exculpate, or at leait 
to extenuate, your fault. For my 
own part, all 1 fhall fay is, that I 
have entirely refigned myfelf to bitter 
reflection, and unhoping forrow.—As 
I do not purpofe to trouble you in fu- 
ture, may | now be permitted to ex- 
poftulate with you on your prefent 
conduct? I am not led by conjedture, 
or by uncertain report, when | fay, 
I know you cannot juftify it to your 
own confcience: how then can you 
ac in oppofition to the dictates of 
that faithful monitor, to the remon- 
ftrances of that guardian of, your vir- 
tue? Once you trod and delighted in 
the paths of religion, end furely no- 
thing bat a fatai delufion can have 

revailed on you to foriake them,— 


I need not inform you that happinefs 
is infeparably connected with inno- 
cence, and that, if you forfeit the 
latter, you cannot hope in treading 
the giddy maze of voluptuous pleafure 
to poffefs the former.—Oh! let me 
entreat you to confider from whence 
you are fallen, and repent.—Poflibly 
I may never fee you more; perhaps 
I thall never more be favoured with 
the leaft inflance of your efteem; yet 
1 thall ever be concerned for your hap- 
pinefs, and it will engage my warm- 
eft wifhes, even in preference to my 
own. Influenced by this fincere re- 
gard, I muft once more earneftly en- 
treat you to reflect on the inevitable 


confequences of your prefent conduét. 


— Adieu.” 

To which Philario replied: 

«* Mapam, 

«« Tam perfuaded you are entirely 
of my opinion, in thinking that a 
fimilarity of fentiment, as well as of 
difpofition, ought to lead the way to 
every matrimonial connection; and 
therefore as you and I very widely 
cifer in thefe refpe€ts, it cannot 
be a fubjec& for furprife, that I de- 
cline renewing thofe profeffions, with 
which I prematurely troubled you. I 
frankly acknowledge that there wasa 
time when you, were not indifferent 
to me; but at that time my powers 
were contracted, my ideas were few, 
imaperfect and confined, agreeable to 
the limited {phere in which I ranged 
in the purfuit of knowledge.—Swayed 
by the prejudices of education, and 
infiuenced by ¢ all that the prieft and 
nurfe had taught,’ J trod in the fame 
narrow path with the uncultivated 
vulgar, nor ever thought it lawful 
to take one ftep cut of the commor 
road.—W hile {uch were my fentiments 
and my conduct, it was little attonifh- 
ing that 1 regarded you with fome 
fort of admiration; as it is, now I 
view things in a very diferent light, 
that I wonder at my weaknefs in fo 
doing.—I own | blufh to think, that 
I fo long continued funk in the depths 
of fuperitition, although at the fame 
time L canagt byt exprefs my fatisfac. 
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tion at finding myfelf placed in a new 
world, and in being capable of view- 
ing things ina different point of light. 
—I rejoice in being capable of dil- 
cerning, that the terrors of an here- 
after, the Acheron and the Styx of 
the poets, the paradife of Mahomet, 
and the future ftate of the Chriitians, 
are equally the children of the imagi- 
nation, and the illufive chimeras of a 
difordered brain; and that they are 
all the offspring of enthufiafm, or the 
initraments of prieftcraft, to keep the 
world in fubjef&tion.—While my ideas 
of things are thus different from 
your’s, itis by no means ftrange that 
an intimate connection can no longer 
fubfiit between us; and this I appre- 
hend to be a full an{wer to your com- 
plaints.—Bat really I muft fay, that 
no profefions I ever made afford a 
ju foundation for the freedoms you 
take, in pretending to reprove my 
preient, or to direct my future con- 
dué&t.—Such libertics, I -muft own, 
appear unwarrantable, and as little 
becoming you as they are agreeabje 
to me; ior I now inform you I itand 
in no pesd of a tutor, but efteem my- 
felf perfectly capable of direcling my 
owa co oriddét.—I neverthelefs remain 
your well-wifher, 
. PHILARIO.” 

Philario is reprefented to have con- 
tinued to tread in the fame deftructiv 
paths for about fix montis after | 
had written the above-mentioned let- 
ter, till, in confequence of a midnight 
debauch, he fays: I was feized with 
a violent fever, which in a few days 
brought me to the gates of death, and 
prefented to my aftonifhed view the 
terrors of an offended deity, and the 
dreadful punifhment prepared for fuch 
finners as my felf.—Inftantly confcience, 
arrayed in all its horrors, flew in my 
face, and pierced my defpairing foul 
with inconceivable agonics.—-[n a 
moment I forgot alll” my fophifins, 
nnd all thofe ipecious arguments a- 
gainit the immo rtality of the foul, the 
exiftence and the juftice st the Deity, 
of which i had fo vair wh boaited in the 
day .of health and prof rity —Too 
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deeply were thefe do&rines imprinted 
on my brea; too ftrong was the evi- 
dence ariling from my prefent fenfa- 
tions to permit me for a moment to 
doubt their truth.—Oh! with what 
pangs did they not rend my bofom! 
How often did I wiih they were not 
realities; but ah! 1 wifhed in vain.— 
I could not prefume to Icok up to the 
moit high ; nor dared I offer up one 
petition to his throne, but in the ut- 
moit agony lay tofling on my bed.— 
Sometimes my ingratitude to Claria- 
da, and my breach of fo many folemn 
vows and proteftations, diftrefled my 
foul: and fometimes my apoftacy, 
my profanity, and notorious flagiti- 
ous conduct, filled me with anguiih. 
Reflections, fometimes, on the felicity 
I had once enjoyed, at other times 
on the happinefs of which [ might 
now and fur ever have been the pol- 
feffor, had it not been for my own 
folly, drove me to diltraétion. Fre- 
quently was I tempted by fome vio- 
lent means to put an end to my ex- 
iftence, but the dread of the eternal 
punifhment which awaited me in the 
world of {pirits reftrained my hands: 
and now, as if my mifery was not 
complete, or as if there was fome- 
thipg yet wanting to render me 
exquifitely wretched, a letter was 
brought me in one of the intervals of 
my diforder, which, on cafling my 
eye on the fuperfcription, I knew to 
be from Clarinda, —Brcaking the fea 
with apprehenfion, yet with eager- 
ne {3 I read thefe words: ‘To 
coavinee you that .no interefted mo- 
tives influenced the-writer of this 
epittle thus to trouble you, know that 
at the moment in which you will 
perufe it, the is no longer an inha- 
bitant of earth.-—Suc h meafures has 
fhe taken, that it will not reach your 
hands till by your unkindnefs, incon- 
itancy and apolltacy from the paths of 
virtue, fue is defcended to the filent 
maniions of the grnve.’ 

ss When [ had read thefe Jines, un- 
able longer to fuftain the weight of 

h accumulated miferies, my fenfes 
rfook me, and I infantly funk down 
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in a fwoon; nor was it till after a 
confiderabie time that the affiduities 
of my furrounding and attonifhed 
friends recalled my flitting fpirits, and 
retrieved me from the arms of death. 
By their fedulous care I was reftored, 
but a delirium immediately feized my 
brain, and without intermiffion re- 
tained its feat for the fpace of feveral 
days.—At length nature, exhaufted 
by fuch flrong and long continued 
agitations, became too weak any lon- 
ger, in fo violent a manner, to exert 
herfelf, and I recovered the exercife 
of my rational faculties: my reafon 
returned ¢ but alas! it only returned 
to render me more fenfible of my mi- 
fery. 


« A bitter change, feverer for fevere !° 


When I recollefted what had hap- 
pened, I earneftly requeited to be per- 
mitted to read the remainder of the 
letter, which had been productive 
of fuch confeguences, to which my 
friends at length, but not without re- 
luctance, confented. It thus pro- 
ceeded. 

« Yes, Philario, from the borders 
of the grave I now addrefs you! and 
furely that folemn circumitance may 
be expected to add weight to my ex- 
hortations. When you perufe thefe 
lines (if, indeed, you will think them 
worthy your perufal) I hall be totally 
diveited of all that care and folicitude 
which now poffefies, or rather prey 
on my heart, and fhall for ever be 
delivered from every thing that might 
interrupt celeilial blifs.—No more will 
anxious forrow ; no more will piercing 
grief diturb my repofe ; but ineffable 
joy and fatisfaction will for ever reign 
in my breaft. Yet while I continue 
an inhabitant of this globe, { cannot 
forbear attempting your recovery, or 
exprefling my anxious wifhes for your 
re(toration. I know the greateft, the 
lait concern that will employ my de- 
parting fpirit, will be your prefent 
melancholy and deplorable fituation. — 
Ah! where is that lovely youth whofe 
engaging qualifications, whole conipi- 
Cuous virtues, whofe manly fenie con- 


fpired to render him the objeé of uni- 
verfal delight, and attracied my warme 
elt aifeQion? Ah! where is he whofe 
delight, whofe glory, whofe chief pur- 
foit was virtue, and in whofe breaft 
virtue’s attendants, chee:ful peace and 
tranquil pleafure, conftantly refided ? 
—‘Ifthou.art he, but ah! how fal- 
len !’—permit me to afk, if it be pof- 
fible for you to reficé&t on that peviod 
of innocence and peace, without re- 
gret?—Or does not the hateful com- 
parifon of the prefent with the pait 
fill your foul with diftrefs and an- 
guifh ? Ob under what fatal delufion 
de you ie! By what madnefs are you 
a‘iuated? Soon, very foon, that pe- 
riod will arrive when you fthall know 
that virtue and religion are fomething 
more than nominal: with rapid {pee 

is that moment hafteniny when you 
will need no arguments to convince 
you of their reality, and of their dread’ 
importance.—Do I fay it is approach- 
ing ? the moment is arrived: tor J am 
confident that you cannot, even now 
examine your own heart with impar- 
tiality, without being conitrained to 
acknowledge the juftice of thefe ad- 
monitions. And will younot yield to 
this examination ? or will you continue 
to fhut your eyes to the light that 
beams around you, till it be too late ? 
Oh! Philario, my dear Philario, 
awake! The drops that now bedew 
my cheeks fhould be increafed to 
fioods, could [ believe my tears, or 
my intreaties, would prevail on you 
to return.—! confefs (and I may now 
without referve confefs) that 1 molt 
tenderly love you.—My affectionate 
concern for you has brought me tothe 
borders of the grave, and in all pro- 
bability will, ina very few weeks, 
confign me to the duft. Can I then 
be fuppofed to offer improper advice ? 
or does not my affection merit this 
fmall return? Only, (it is ail | afk) 
ouly {pend one hour in ferious reflec- 
tion. Permit your heart to anfwer, 
and it will fay,—* [ dare nos.’ 
How then will you dare to prefent 
yourfelf before the tribunal of heaven, 
polivied as you are with crimes too 
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fi:gitious and too notorious to admit 
of the leaft palliation or excufe? My 
heart bleeds at the profpeét of the 
foul rending agontes you mutt fhortly 
undergo, either in this world, when 
con{fcience fhall be awakened, or in- 
evitab!ly in the next, when your eyes 
fhall be no longer blinded, and when 
a full conviétion of guilt fhall fink 
you into the depths of abfolute de- 
fpair. Oh! may the former be fpee- 
dily your fevere but falutary, your 
painful but beneficial experience.— 
I pity you, I mourn fer you, | pray 
for you; and if the exercife of reafon 
be granted me, my lait, my expiring 
breath will be {pent in an earnett pe- 
tition for the reftoration of the loft, the 
undone Philario!—With tears I la- 
ment that you ever knew me, fince 
our acquaintance has been productive 
of fuch baneful confequences, and 
fince the violation of the vows and 
promifes you have fo folemnly and 
frequently made me fo greatly fwells 
the lit of your crimes, and will here- 
after fill your foul with fuch deep dif- 
trefs: yet fo well I love you, that I 
earneftly with the anguih of this dif- 
trefs may {peedily invade your bofom. 
—QOh ! could { bur hear before I die 
this pleafing, this happy intelligence— 
* that you repented,’—then ihould I 
depart in peace.—This one admoni- 
tion will I give you; this fingle word 
of advice will 1 offer for your ferious 
attention. When the recolleCtion of 
your multiplied and enormous tranf- 
greffions thall overwhelm your foul, 
Jet me intreat you not to give way to 
defpair, for there is mercy even for 
the vileft and moit abandoned of fin- 
ners.—At prefent, perhaps, you may 
be unable to fee the reafon and the 
propriety of this admonition; but if 
you preferve this paper till God be 
pleafed to awaken you; you will know 
itis net witheut caufe | am apprehen- 
five of fuchan event, and that it is 
not without reafon that I forewarn 
you of fech adanger.— But to clofe: 
though I am fenfible that a letter, 
and efpecially fuch a !etier as this, 
fzom one fo little effeemed as I am, 
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muft be tedious and difgufting, yet f 
rely on the information it contains for 
a pardon and excufe, for it brings 
with it the intelligence (perhaps the 
grateful intelligence) that I fha!l no 
more intrude on your fcenes of gay- 
ety--that I fhall no more interrupt 
your pleafures—nor ever more affume 
tue ungrateful liberty of reproving 
your conduct; but yet remember, if 
this letter fail of producing any falu- 
tary effect, and if you can perufe it 
without emotion, it will add to the 
‘enormity of your guilt, render you 
more inexcufable, and at the day of 
judgment be a witnefs againft you.— 
The. only hope with which [I clofe 
life, and with the expreffion of which 
I will terminate this epiftle is, that 
you may be jo vifited by divine grace 
in this world, that when you take 
your leave of it I may be permitted 
firft to welcome you to the ethereal 
manfions ; for I die animated with 
the brighteft hopes of being admitted, 
through the merits of my all gracious 
Redeemer, into the prefence of my 
God, where boundlefs ftreams of 
blifs for ever flow ; and furely it will 
be an addition even to celeilial blifs 
to be permitted to hover round your 
dying pillow—to watch the decays of 
nature—to breathe in gentle whifpers 
divine confolations—with rapture to 
guide you in your flight through the 
planetary and ftarry regions, and to 
introduce you into the empyreal hea- 
vens, and'the prefence of your God! 
Til! that blifsful day— Adieu !” 

«* Flad this letter reached my hands 
a few days fooner, ! fhould have re- 
garded it as nothing but enthufiaftic 
extravagance ; but my prefent circim- 
ftances taught me to feel the force 
and fignificance of every fentence— 
« And is the gone?’ cried I.—* Ah! 
what prayers did the dying faint pour 
out for me! And could fhe indeed 
forgive the inconftancy, the ingratl- 
tude, the perjury of the wretch who 
prematurely hurricd her to the grave! 
—Not only forgive, but could fhe 
pray and plead, an! weep for -him? 
Amiable goodaefs!—Nor have hes 
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prayers been offered up in vain; I am 
indeed awakened; but alas! it. will 
never be permitted her to welcome 
me to the feats of blifs: my guilt has 
been too aggravated, my crimes have 
been too atrocious!’ Thefe, and fuch 
as thefe, were my foliloquies, the ge- 
nuline refleGions of a foul, on which 
the light of truth began to dawn ; but 
the fequel of my melancholy narrative 
mutt be the fubject of another letter. 


It was deemed neceffary for Phila- 
rio to retire into the country for the 
reftoration of his health: he unex- 
peétedly meets Clarinda, and a com- 
plete reconciliation takes place ; the 
happy death-bed of Clarinda is de- 
fcribed, and Philario, under remorfe 
of confcience, retires from the world 
and gives himfelf up entirely to meé- 
lancholy and gloom. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


A FRAGMENT. 
RAYMOND AND BERTRAM. 
By the Rev. R—— S——. 


RAYMOND. 
I PRAY thee, Bertram, be of ftouter 
heart, 
Nor thus in frantic wildnefs take fuch range 
OF hurtful forrow.—The black deed is 
done !—~ 
Nor can whole floods of tears wafh out the 
fiain 
As if it ne’er had been.—Colle& thy elf— 
Nor thus, impatient of controul, relolve 
On adding ills to ilis— 


BERTRAM. 
Tis well for them 

Who do not feel the blow, to counsel pa- 

tience 
To thofe who do.—’ Tis eafier far for ycu, 
Togive good counlel to the wretched heart, 
Than for that heart to take it.—Gracious 

heaven !— 
Why to my being did’@t thou add this day 
Of faddeft woe ?—Far better, had the grave 
Cloied on my earliet years, than I had 

liv’d 
To weep o'er fo much ruin. —My fifter, 
My tender fifter, my Ad’line difhonour'd ! 
Q God!—The thought is madneis to my 

. brain ! 


From Ar&tic to Antarchi will I hunt him, 

Clolely hunt him—my wrong’d fitter’s in- 
juries 

Shall be aveng’d, and "tis this arm fhall do 
it— 

RayMOND. 

By this mad rage of action, the dread evils 

You would with to cuie, will 1 in mag- 
nitude, 

And add ficth torture to poor Ad’line’s 
weight 

Of prefent wretchednefs.—’Tis thine to 
ftay 

With her that weeps—to wipe away the 
blood 

That gufhes from her wounded heart. 
She loves thee 

Tendeily, pait common heat~and thy ab- 
fence 

Would finely fink her to the grave, 

BERTRAM. 
Loves me !— 

O yes, and degrly toomand all the world 
loved her.— 

Of mind fo puie, fo void of all fulpicion, 

She thought all hearts as fauhful as her 
OW). =e 

Of manners fo endearing, fhe enchain'’d 

All hearts in loveeof gentlenefs fo modeft, 

Of temper fo benign and full of fympathy, 

She wonev'n envy’s felf.-A tweeter maid, 


Is flaming torture to my heart !—-Where ? “ Ne’er wore a human form—a fairer child 


Where ? . 
To what far diftant region is he flown ? 
He, the bale violater, the fell robber 
Of iny fitter’s honour ?— Tho’ to remote 
Ande: he fhould ily, or hide his wiid car- 
cafe 
In deepeit ocean-—tho” in flaming Etna 
He thould (ck a refuge—Lll tear him 
thence, 
Tl dreg him to the world 5 and in the eyes 
Of ail, take tufl vengeance on his cruclty. 
He Siell not “fcape nieeev'n from po's to 
rele, 


Ne’er cheer’d a parent’s hopss—a fonder 


hiter 

Ne’er liv’d more worthy of a brother's 
love. 

The fame fond mother bore us—the fame 
hour 


United us to life—at the fame breaft 
We drank increating firengih—on the fame 


knees 
We plaj'd and toy’d alike—all, all wag 
lc ve , 


In that b efe'd early hour, and innocence 
Endew'd exiteace thenwTf one wore fady 
gig 
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The other could not finile—if one did 
weep, 

The other anfwer'd with a tear—our cares, 

Our loves were one; and fuch mark’'d ten- 
cernefs 

Ne'er link’d two kindred fouls in firmer 
bonds, 

For I was all to her, as the to me— 

RAYMOND. 

Now then the hour 1s come to prove thy 
love, 

For Adeline wants it now. 


BERTRAM. 
And then how oft, 
Aye oft, I've feen her with the tend’reft 
care, 
And kindeft fympathy, preparing balm 
To foothe the agonizing wound ;—refcuing 
From poverty’s hard gripe, and fell defpair, 
‘The weping widow and the helplefs or- 
han 5p 
And to the thrivell’d limbs of ragged want 
Imp rting comfortable warmth.—An angel 
Could do no more. = 


RAYMOND. 
While thus thou fondly talk’ft 
OF happinefs that’s paft, and dwell’tt fo full 
On Aa'line’s praife, fhe weeps thy long 
neglect, 
And anxious waits thy coming. 
BerrrRam. 
Well, full well 
T do remember, with what piteous voice, 
When th’ hurtful viper ttung me as I 
walk'd, 
She bege’d its life—and told me it had 
ufed 
But Nature’s weapon, and in fe!f defence 
For tha, unlefs my foot had done it harm, 
It ne’e: had turn’d to tiing nor injure me. 
And often fince repeating the event, 
Hath made me glad, I haim’d it not 
But ah! 
Tho’ I did fpare the viper, whofe fharp 
tongue 
Bore hurt to mo—yet never will I fpare 
That hateful viper, who with poifon’d 
‘barb 
Hath ftung my Ad’line’s peace.—-I'l! pierce 
hun thro,” 
‘Tho’ thoufands of his hellifly tribe uprife 
To oppofe my fusy.—I'll have repay- 
ment 
Full, dread repaym-nt—wi'th his b!ood. 
He fitali atone his crime—his biood, his 
blood 
Alone will tatisfy my foul, and Til have *t. 
© God! my hrartis rack’d!—O Ad'line, 
AdWime ! 


Uhy wrongs znd ointu 
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RAYMOND. 
From purpofe fo unjult, and full of fatal 
Confequence, I would by fair words of 
reaion 
Diffuade thy will.—A moment quit thy 
frenzy, 
And give attention, while I urge fome 
truths 
Which e’en thyfelf muft fan&tion,—With 
fwell’d heart 
And panting for revenge, thou doft purfue 
The bafe dettroyer of thy fifter’s peace. 
Doft find out his retreat, and plunge thy 
_fword 
Deep within his breaft.—He dies—and 
with blood 
Atoneshis crime. «» Thy glutted foul exults 
With favage joy—thy vengeance ’s fatif- 
ed.— 
But maik the confequence.—Thou doft a 
deed 
More horrid ev’n than that thy victim ’s 
done.— 
From th’ hands of God doft wreft of life 
and death 
His great prerogative ;—doft raife the bolts 
Of heavieft vengeance ‘gainit thyfelf —doft 
fhut out 
Mercy from a fellow-man, and forfeit 
Heaven's mercy on thyfelf. 
' BERTRAM. 
Of keertelt torture 
I'd not thun the bearing, fo I could ftamp 
My vengeance fuse, and make as deep a 
° wound 
In his black heart, as he has made in mine. 
RayMonD. 
But thou wilt punifh more thyflf than 
him, 
By meafues, fou! as thou doft meditate. 
No, would thou be aveng’d indeed ; abjure 
Thy wild relolve, and let him live believe 
me, 
The deepeft wound thy weapon can in- 
flict 
Will not fo long, © oft, fo forely fmart, 
As that which conicience with its anger’d 
barb 
Doth make upon the foul.—The bafe {e- 
ducer, 
While on his brow fits merriment, and 
gay'tys 
And feeming joy—is more than fad at 
heart. 
For there dwells rankling fear, and wild 
diforder 
Making havoc of his peacem-there the worm 
That never dies finds plenteous fealt—and 
gnaws 
And gnaws inceflant.—This, this is 
nidiment 
More keza than ceath, 
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BERTRAM. 
You'd ave me then fit quiet 
Under ills like thefe, nor wreak my ven- 
geance 
Where *tis duc ?— 
RAYMOND. 
I wouli—tor “tis thy intereft 
I moft confult, when thus I do advife. 
Befides, while thou puifu’ft thy fatal pur- 
fe, 
Poor Alleline will forrow ev'n to death.— 
He, who fhould ftay to prop her fall’ 
innocence, . 
To foothe her grief, and awe the voice of 
envy 
Into filence, quits her for vengeance, leaves 


her 

To the world --and then—how a&s that 
bufy world >— 

What fays th’ ill-natur’d throng ?—With 
fcorn they treat her— 

Avoid her company—point as fhe pafles— 

And cry aloud—* There goes the profti- 
tate— 

Once the fair child of virtue, once the de- 
light 

And saat all all, but now the fall’n Ade- 
Ine— 

Who lofing innocence, has loft thofe friends 

That loved her well. See! there the goes! 
by all 

Forfaken ; ev'n by that brother, whofe 
fond care, 

And love her crime has forfeited.’ 


BERTRAM. 
My friend, 
Thou’ft touch’d the ftring that brings me 
back to reafon. 
Yes, I'll forbear—my Ad’line’s good de- 
mands it— 
I'll go, and comfort her—fhield her poor 
heart 
From envy’s barb, and make her bed of 
ace 
T'll watch her with the fondeft eye of love, 
And find out joys to cheer here-when fhe 


« weeps 

My hand fhall catch the falling tear—fup- 
port 

Her languid head—and lead her to con- 
tent. 

And when affliQion points its lateft blow, 

And gives her to the grave 5 Pll viit there, 

And moiften with my tears of mournful 

lenty 

The fpot where fleegs my Adeline—and 
when 

My journey’s o’er—my 
be, 

That Ad'I'ne’s grave may clof on Bere 
t:am’s duit. 
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Lines, on reading fome Poems written by 
Mrs. ELISABETH CARTER, of Deal. 


WHEN a writes, unnumber’d beauties 
rife, 

And female wifdom charms our wond'ring 
eyes ; 

Inftrudtive virtue ev'ry line pervades, 

Nor one immoral thought her verfe de- 
grades ; 

*Tis pure philofophy her mufe infpires, 

@Vaich teaches youth that knowledge age 
admires. 

Religious truths in ev’ry page we find 

T” improve the morals and inform the 
mind ; 

And while inftruftion in each verfe is 
found, 

Good fen‘e with eafe and elegance abound, 

Hythe, O&. 10, 1802. S. S. 


Tue RED-BREAST. 


WHEN Autumn haftens to decay, 
And chilling Winter’s near, 

The birds that hail'd the fprightly May 
Our fields no longer cheer. 


Yet ftill, at each return of morn, 
A Red. breaft loves to fing, 

Befide my cot, from yonder thorn, 
With alt the graceof {pring. | 

And oft I liften with delight 
To hear his plaintive lay, 

Difpel the lat remains of night, 
And uiher in the day. 

For in a philofophic ftrain, 
Congenial to my mind, 

He fings, nor heeds the gloomy {fcene, 
To every change refign’d. , 


With Nature's voice inftruéting me, 
If Fortune’s {mile or frown, 

Too much elated ne’er to be, 
Nor with defpaw caft down. 


Befides, this little warbling bird 
A gratitude difplays ; 

Enough to challenge my regard, 
And admiration raife. 


For winters paft, by hunger led, 
Oft has he fought my door, 

To beg his dolc—a crumb of bread, 
Or hopp’d upon the floor. 

Some fragments then I wont to give, 
His ciavings to fupply— 


“'Thofe wants which all things feel that live: 


*Twas next to charity. 
And thus my carg with fongs he pays : 
Tis al] his nature can ; 
And thus he merits well my praife, 
And fhames ungrateful mao. 
Rus7Ticus. 
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T HEATER SE, 


ON Saturday, O&tober 30, a new Co- 
metly, from the pen of Mr. Reynolds, 
entitied DELAYS AND BLUNDERS, was 
produced at Covent-garden theatre. 

Dramatis PERSONE. 

Henry Sapling, Mr. Lewis; Sapling, 
Mr. Munden ; Paul Poltpone, Mr. Faw- 
cit 5 Lieutenant St. Orme, Mr. Siddons ; 


declines the meeting. St. Orme peefents 
him a piltol, and, on fir Edward's grafp- 
ing it to fave his lite, St. Orme, in the 
moment of his diftraQtion, fires. Sir Ed- 
ward falls, and in a few months expires, 
bequeathing (in the cafe of her recovery) 
his whole eftate to his daughter; but, 
dreadjng {till her hufband’s interference, 


Sir Edward Delauney, Mr. Murrafi;"he names the fucceflor to his.title his 


Privilege, Mr. Simmons; Robin Grange, 
Mr. Emery; Lord Orlando de Courcy, 
Matter Byrne.—Honoria, Mrs. H. John- 
fion; Mrs. St. Orme, Mrs. Litchfield ; 
Lauretta St. Orme, Mrs. H. Siddons 5; 
Mis. Sapling, Mrs. Mattocks. 

The fable of the prefent play is of a 
more ferious and complicated nature than 
thofe on which the produétions of this 
popular dramatift have been generally 
founded ; and its chief intereft is derived 
from events which had occurred before the 
opening of the fcene. In noticing the ac- 
tual progres of the comedy it therefore 
becomes veceffary to revert to many pre- 
vious circumftantes. 

Lieutenant St. Orme, a man of high 
honour, but without fortune, carries off 
the daughter and heireis of fir Frederick 
Delauney, a wealthy baronet. The fa- 
ther, is implacable, and the lovers are 
obliged to. fly to America to efcape his 
perfecution. Here, beneath a humble thed, 
they are completely happy in their mutuai 
pation, of which they toon receive an en- 
dearing pledge in the lovely Lauretta. 
At the end of iixteen years, however, they 
are by a train of unforefeen misfortune re- 
duced to the greateit diftrefs. Mrs. Sr. 
Orme is at length difpatched to England, 
in the hope that herfather’s refentment may 
have tubfided, and that he may relent at 
the fight of her wretchednefs. Sir Ed- 
ward’s hatred againit St; Orme is only in- 
creafed, and he has recourfe to the moft 
unjultifiable arts to make his daughter re- 
nounce him. The unhappy Amelia be- 
Jieves in her hutband’s bafenefs, and goes 
diftraled. St. Orme, in the mean time, 
had put Lauretta to the ftage; but the 
moment he hears of his wife’s fituation he 
haftens with his daughtér to England. .It 
was here that the fata] a&t was perpetrated 
which gives rile to the following fcenes of 
horror; fir Edward refufes to let St. 
Oime fee his wife, and grofsly infults 
him. St. Orme, followed by Lauretta, 


rushes tnto his prefence, and, wild with 
inevy, domands iatisfagtion<fiy Edward 





truftee, who profecutes St. Orme for the 
murder, and confines Amelia, after her 
recovery, in order to keep potletlion of 
the property. He alfo fhows Amelia a 
letter of St. Orme’s, defiring her to be 
confined, and thus makes her believe that 
her hufband is her enemy and tyrant. 

Ali thefe tranfaStions, which take plage 
before the commencement of the comedy, 
form the ground-work of the bufinets. 
The fir fcene repreients Lauretta at- 
tempting to gain admiffion to the prifon 
in which her father is confined. But, 
failing in this, fhe perfuades the gaoler to 
deliver to him a finall paper parcel, and 
receives in return the following written 
anfwer——* Retire to your retreat, and ne- 
ver ijorget that you alone were prefent at 
the murder, and that there’s no other wit- 
nefs to conviét me.” She obeys him in- 
ftantly ; but is afterward difcovered and 
feized by the profecutor, fir Edward, when 
Henry Sapiing refcues her. Lauretta im 
her endeavours to evade the fearch of fir 
Edwayd, affumes the difguife of male at- 
tire, and is hived as a fervant in the lonely 
cottage of farmer Mighthhade, where, 
while foothing her melancholy, by warbling 
a favourite air of her mother’s, fe is 
ftartled by a dreadful groan! Breathlefs 
with furprife, the rushes to a door at the 
extremity of the chamber, and ina mi- 
ferable dungeon ditcovers her much la- 
mented parent, Amelia St. Orme, con- 
fined as a lunatic by order of fir Edward, 
By the intervention of Henry the is re- 
leafed, and, after the neceffary eclairciile- 
ment, reftored to the arms of her huf- 
band. Lauretta, in order to play the 
touchftone on the confcience of the unftel- 
ing fir Edward, paints a tranfparency, re; 
prefenting, in a ftriking likenefs of her 
mother, a veltal buried alive, at the fight 
of which Delauney is fo thocked, that he 
not only makes reititution of the ufurped 
eftates, but confeffes that fir Edward re- 
covered from the wound give him by St, 
Orme, and afterward died a natural death. 
Thus the ends of poetical juitice are comp 
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pletely attained by the deteStion of the 
witked and profperity of the virtuous. 

With the exception of one fcene (fince 
withdrawn) where 4 boy, in a flyle quite 
helow the dignity even of farce, is intro- 
duced to caricature the fopperies of the 
young nobility, the play was extremely 
well received. It was given out for a 
fecond reprefentation without a diffenting 
voice. 

The following are the words of the air 
fung by Mrs. H. Siddons. 


SoNG. 


Once happy in 2 peaceful home, 
Of fortune’s gifts I afk no other 5 
A prifon’s now my father’s doom, 
And fay, oh! fay, where act thou, 
mother ! 
¥f thou haft prefs'd a lucklefs bier, 
Of ‘viStim death, oh! take another ; 
Or if immur’d in cavern drear, 
Boldly I'll fly to fave my mother. 





A Melo Drame, in two aétts, called 
A Tate of Mystery, was performed 
on Saturday evening the 13th, at the fame 
theatre. 

An entertainment more diftinguifhed 
for novelty and intereft, more happily 
compofed of fable, incident, dialogue, mu- 
fic, dancing, and pantomime, and more 
decidedly fanStioned by the approbation of 
an audience, has not for a long period 
been produced on the Englifh ftage. The 
author, Mr. Holcroft, is indebted, for 
the fubje&t, to the French fchool, and the 
ariginal Seline; or The Maid of Savoy, 
has been received at Paris with aniverfal 
plaudits by overflowing houfes. In juttice 
to Mr. Holeroft, itis, however, neccflary 
to obferve, that the fubject only. can be 
confidered as the property of another. In 
the management of it he has effentially de- 
viated from the original ; feveral of the in- 
cidents are new, aad the dialogue is, with 
very few exceptions, his own. 

The title of Melo-Drame, until the 
prefent inftance, has been unknown fo our 
drama, The Drame of the French ftage, 
was firft introduced by the celebrated La 
Chauflee, who, by intertwining the tragic 
and the comic in the fame production, and 
feleing for his mufe fubje&s of domettic 
misfortune, was the author of that new 
{pecies of compofition in France, called 

a Comedie Mixte; ou Drame. A\l- 
though the invention occafioned innu:me- 
rable attacks from the critics of the day, 
and was roughly treated, as a fcandalous 
corruption of the art, yet it has ood the 
teit of more than halt a century, and fill 


triumphs over the feeling of the audience, 
in thofe affeétirg pieces of La Chauflee— 
Le Préjugé a la Mode, Mélanide, La 
Gouvernante and L Ecole des Meres, Thie 
fatires and epigrams to which they gave 
rife are all forgotten, and they are never 
aéted at this moment without exciting tearse 
This kind of compofition, which is un- 
equal to the province of tragedy in pro» 
ducing pity or terror, and inferior to that 
of comedy in calling forth pleafantry and 
amufement, ‘has given birth to the Mel 
Drame, which ftrengthens: the mixed 
compofition we have noticed, by the pow- 
ers of mufic, imitating at once both paf- 
fion and a&tion, and its fuccefs is the bedt 
proof of its influence over the human 
mind, . 
Dramatis PERSONA. 

Count Romaidi, Mr. H. Johnftons 
Bonamo, Mr. Murray; Francifco, Mr. 
Farley ; Stephano,-Mr. Brunton; Mt~ 
chelli, Mr. Blanchard; Montano, Mr. 
Claremont ; Malvolio, Mr. Corry 5 Piero 
Mr. Simmons; Setina, Mrs. Gibbs; 
Fiametta, Mrs. Mattocks. 

The fcene is laid in Savoy, and the 
events whick conttitute the groundwork of 
the a&tion, are fuppofed to have happened 
many years before. Two brothers, of 
the name of Bianchi, of a noble family 
at Rome, are enamoured of the fame wo- 
man, who confents to a private marriage 
with the younger, called Francifco. Ap- 
prehenfive of the dangers which might re- 
fult from the known cruelty and vindictive 
temper of his brother, he takes her with 
him, while pregnant, from Rome to Sa- 
voy, where he propofes to pafs the remain= 
der of his life. The enraged and difap- 
pointed brother determines to accomplifte 
his reyenge on the fugitives, and con- 
trives, by the means of his emiffaries, to 
decoy Francifco to the coaft, whence he is 
conveyed on board an Algerine corfair. 
Detained in captivity for many years, he 
at length efcapes, after having his tongue 
cut out by the-Algerines, and returns to 


Savoy. He-finds his wife, and the friend 


under whofe protection he had placed hers 
dead. ‘This friend, acquainted with the 
caufe of Francifco’s flight from Rome, 
and dreading the effeéts of his brother's 
refentment, had for the greater fecurity 
{uffered: the report to be accredited that he 
was the hufband of the unfortunate bro- 
ther’s wife. The child the left, Selina, 
who is the heroine of the piece, he adopted 
as his own, and the fuppofed father dying 
fo very iuddeniy, as to prevent all infor- 
mation on the fubieét, fhe 1s aftually con- 
fideved to be his daughter by his brother 
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Bonamo. In the mean time the elder bro- 
ther, informed by his agents of all the 
circumftances, and finding Selina, his 
niece, the acknowledged heirefs of great 
wealth and large poffeffions, changes his 
name to Romaldi, and his refidence from 
Rome to Savoy, with the view of accom- 
plithing the marriage of his fon, when of 
age, with Selina. The unexpected return 
ot Francifco threatens to defeat his plan, 
and he determines to remove all objtacles 
by the murder of his brother. He accor- 
dingly lays in wait in the mountains, with 
the chief emiffary of his guilt, Malvolio, 
and another affaflin, but Francifco, though 
dreadfully wounded, efcapes ; and havin 
been kindly received under Bonamo’s roof, 
he again appears, nearly at the moment 
when Romaldi propofes the union of Se- 
lina with his fon, 

At this time the a&tion of The Tale of 
Myttery commences. The villainy of 
Romaldi and virtue of Francifco are ad- 
mirably contrafted. The attempts made 
by the former to get his brother in his 
power; and failing in that, to murder 
him, from effe€ting which he is prevented 
by the interference of Selina, are fources 
of uncommon intereft and pathos. The 
determination of Francifeo to conceal his 
brother’s guilt, which he is enabled to do 
by writing an account of his miferies ; 
the difcovery of his own daughter in Se- 
lina, the fuppofed niece of Bonamo ; the 
dete&tion of Romaldi’s wickednefs, and 
the perteverance of the latter in effecting 
his revenge; with his purfuit and ap- 
prebenfion by the officers of juftice ; 
and the natural love and kind and bene- 
volent difpofition of Franciico, all com- 
bine to produce an effeé&t that has not been 
furpatled by any mixed combination of a 
fimilar nature fince the Englith drama 
has attained to its prefent improved ftate. 

The mufic is the production of Dr. 
Bufby, whofe reputation for {cience and 
taite has been already fully eltablifed. 





A new mufical After-piece, tranflated 
from the French, by Mr. Cobb, entitled 
A House TO BE SOLD, was performed 
for the firft time at Drury-lane theatre 
Wednefday evening, November 17. 

DRAMATIs PERSONA. 

Captain Kelfon, Mr Dowton; Charles 
Kelfon, Mr. J. Bannifter ; Belfield, Mr. 
Kelly ; Melenizedec, Mr. Wewitzer ; 
Hawier, Mr. Sedgwick ; Matthew, Mr. 
Suett; Mrs. Dorville, Mrs. Sparks ; 


Chariotte, Mifs De Camp; Fanny, Mrs, 
Bland. © 
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Charles Kelfon, a young officer in the 
navy, and his friend, Belfield, a compo- 
{-r for the Italian opera, are travelling to 
Plymouth, when within a few miles of 
their journey’s end, they find their money 
run fhort. They walk a part of the way, 
but at length, overcome with fatigue and 
hunger—they feat themfelves on a bench 
near the docr of Mrs. Dorville’s houfe, 
which is fituated in a village about fifteen 
mies from Plymouth. Mis. Dorville’s 
houfe and the grounds adjoining are to be 
fold, and the travellers feeing a bill to that 
effeét, pofted on the houfe, Charles Kel- 
fon refolves to gain a dinner, and perhaps 
a night’s ladging, by pretending to be a 
purchafer. ‘The fcheme fucceeds, and 
Mrs. Dorville, delighting in the expec- 
tation of felling her houfe, and miftaking 
Charles Kelfon for his uncle, captain Kel- 
fon of Plymouth, invites the young ad- 
venturers to ftay till the next day. They 
are recognifed by Matthew, a fottith fer- 
vant of Mrs. Dorville’s, who had feen 
them on the road ; he is, however, bribed 
to filence. Charles Kelfon accedes to the 
terms propofed by the old lady for the 
purchafe of the houfe, and the produces a 
written agreement, which he figns. It 
now appears that Charlotte, the niece of 
Mrs Dorville, is attached to Belfield. 
The travellers are again nearly difcovered 
by Charlotte’s furprife in meeting her tover 
fo unexpeétedly. Charles Kelfon’s ad- 
drefs relieves them from’ this embarafs- 
ment; but a more ferious event threatens 
him on the arrival of captain Kelfon, who 
intends to bid for the houfe him(elf. Charles 
too, begins to feel that he is involved in 
an alarming difficulty, by binding him- 
felf to the purchafe of a houfe for five thou- 
fand pounds, without a fhilling in his 
pocket. Chance, however, extricates him 
from this critical fituation. Melchizedec, 
a jew, who had made a fortune by felling 
flops to failors, has long wanted to pur- 
chafe Mrs. Dorville’s houfe at a low price, 
Finding that it is now fold, he offers 
Charles an advance on his purchafe. The 
young failor, finding his’anxiety to buy, 
talks to him of planting trees, and build- 
ing a wall, toobitruat the view from Mel- 
chizvedec’s houfe, and at length fo far 
works upon the jew, that he agrees to 
give him three thoufand pounds for his 
bargain. This fum of three thoufand 
pounds Charles deftines as a wedding gift 
to Belfield, and his conftant Charlotte ; 
and the generofity of the young failor is 
rewarded by his uncle, captain Kelfon, 
who reftores him to favour, and declares 
him heir to his fortune, 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tucfday, November 16. 

THE Lorp CHANCELLOR entered 
the houfe at half paft two o'clock, and 
having taken his feat upon the woolfack, 
informed their lorathips that his majetty, 
not thinking fit to be perfonally prefent on 
that occafion, had iffued a commiffion to 
certain perfons therein mentioned, for 
hoiding a parliament, which commiffion 
they hall hear read. 

His lordhip, with the archbifhop of 
Camerbury, and the duke of Portland, 
having taken their feats as commiffioners, 
immediately below the throne, fir Francis 
Mollyneux, ufher of ‘the black rod, was 
ordered to command the attendance of the 
‘commons, who accordingly appeared at 
the bar, preceded by their principal clerk, 
Mr. Lee. 

The Lord Chancellor, after making a 
fimilar communieation to what he had 
ftated to the lords, ordered the royal com- 
milion to be read, which proceed:ng be- 
ing gone through, ‘he further ftated that 
he had it in command from his majéfty to 
inform them, that as'foon as the members 
of both houfes were fworn in, his majefty 
would communicate to them his reafons 
for calling the prefent parliament ; and 
that, in the mean trme, it was his mayefty’s 
pleafure that they thould proceed to ‘the 
choice of a {peaker, and that they thould 
prefent a proper perfon to fill that office, 
in the houfé of peers, exactly at two o'clock 
to-morrow, for the purpofe of his tectiving 
the royal approbation. 

Wednefday, November, 17. 

The lord chancellor, lord Pelham, and 
lord Walfingham, having taken their feats 
as royal commiffioners, ordered the uther 
of the black rod to femimon the commons, 
in purfuance of bis majefty’s command. 

‘The commons eritered a few minttes 
afterward, preceded by 

Mr. ABBOTT, who, advancing to the 
bar, informed the commiffioners, that the 
commons having proceded to the eleétion 
of {peaker, their choice had fallen on him ; 
‘ but when he refleCted on the arduous duties 
of that office, and his own inadequacy to 
difcharge them, he muft requeft that his 
tajefty would be gracioufly pleafed to 
Order the commons to proceed to a new 
ele&tion. 

The Lord CHANCELLOR, after‘ pafs- 
ing the compliments cufto on fach 
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ele&t, and the wifdom difplayed by the 
commons in their choice of Mr. Abbott a 
fecond time, deciared his majefty’s appro- 
bation of that choice. 

Mr. ABBOTT, in reply, profeffed to 
entertain the deepeft fenfe of the royal fas 
vour fhown him by this approbation of his 
eletion a fecond time. He claimed, on 
behalf of the commons, the privilege of: 
freedom of fpeeci, freedom trom arreft, 
and all other privileges enjoyed by the 
houfé of commons, under his majeity of 
any of his predeceffors. He at the fame 
titne begged that his conduét, if he thould 
apparently commit any errors, might re= 
ceive the moft favourable conitruction on 
the part of his majetty. 

tie Lorp CHANCELLOR then ftated, 
that the commifiioners had it in command 
from his majeity to confirm all the antient 
privileges of the commons, and affured 
the {peaker that his condué& fhould always 
experience the moft favourable conitruc= 
tion. , 

Tuefday, November 33. 

This day his majelty came to the houfe, 
and being feated on the throne with the 
ufual folemmities, fir Francis Molyneux, 
gentleman ufher of the black rod, was or- 
dered to the houft of commons witha mef- 
fage commanding their immediate attend- 
ance in the houfe oe come 
mons being come a ingly; his majelty 
was pleafed to addrefs his parliament with 
the following moft gracious fpeech : 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© It is highly gratifying to me to refort, 
to your advice and afhiftance after the op- 
portunity which has been recently afforded 
of collecting the fenfe of my le,’ 

* The internal profperity of the country 
has realized our moft fanguine hopes. 
We have experienced the bounty of divine 
Providence in the produce of an abundant 
harveft; the ftate of the manufactures, 


‘ commerce, and revenue of my united king= 


dom is flourifhing beyond example ; and 
the loyalty and attachment which are ma- 
nifefted to my perfon and government af- 
ford thé ftrongeft indications of the jaft 
fenfe that is entertained of the nameroas 
bleffings enjoyed under the protection of 
our happy conftitution. 

* In my intercourfe with foreign powers, 
I have beeti a€tuated by a fincere difpofi- 
tion for the maintenance of peace; it is 
neverthelefs impoffible tor me to lofe fight 
of -- ettablifhed and wife fyttem of pos 
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licy by which the interefts of other ftates 
are conneéted with our own; and I can- 
not, therefore, be indifferent to any ma- 
terial change in their relative condition and 
ftrength. My condu& will be invariably 
regulated by a due confideration of the ac- 
tual fituation of Europe, and by a watch- 
ful folicitude for the permanent welfare of 
my people. You will, I am perfwaded, 
agree with me in thinking that it is in- 
cuimbent on us to adopt thofe means of fe- 
curity which are bef calculated to afford 
the profpest of preferving to my fubjeéts 
the. bleffings of peace, 

* Gentlemen of the Houle of Commons. 

«I have ordered the eftimates for the 
enfuing year to be laid before you ; and I 
rely on your zeal and ‘iberality in provid- 
sng for the various branches of the public 
fervice, which, it is a great fatisfation to 
me to think, may be fully aceomplifhed 
without any conliderable addition to the 
burdens of my people. 

* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* I contemplate-with the utmoft fatis- 
faction, the great and: increafing benefits 
produced by that important meaiure which 
has united the imierefts and confolidated 
the refources of great Britain and Ireland. 
‘The improvement and extenfion of thefe 
advantages will be objeéts of your unre- 
mitting care and attention. The trade 
and commerce of my fubjects, fo effential 
to the fuppoit of public credit and of our 
maritime firength, will, I am perfuaded, 
weceive from you every potlible encourage- 
ment, and you will readily lend your af- 
fiitance in affording to mercantile tranf- 
actions, in every part of my united king- 
‘dom,. all the tacility and accomodation 
that may be confiftent with the fecurity of 
the public revenue. 

* To uphoid the honour of the country, 
to encourage its induftry, to improve -its 
refources, and to maintain the true prin- 
ciples of the conftitution in church and 
ftate, are the great and leading duties which 

. you are cailed upon to difcharge, , In the 
performance of them you may be affured 
of my uniform and cordial fupport ; it 
being my molt earncit with to cultivate a 
perfect harmony and confidence between me 
and my parliament, and to promote to the 
utmoft, the welfare of my _ faithful fub- 
je&ts, whofe interefts and happirefs I thall 
ever confider as infeparable from my 
own.” 

Lord ARDEN rofe to move an addrefs, 

. which was merely an echo of his majefty’s 
Speech. 

Lord NELSON feconded the motion for 
the addrefs. 
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Lord CARwtste was determined to 
give the addvefs his fupport, becaufe mi- 
nitters feemed to be at lait roufed from 
their confidential fupinenefs, and thowed - 
an inclination to aé& with that vigour 
which he on a former occafioe had lament- 
ed that they did not feem to poffefs. On 
that occafion be had offered it as his belief 
that the concellions we were making to 
France, by the definitive treaty, was not 
the way to obtain a fecure and lafting 
peace. Minifters now feemed to be cone 
vinced of the truth of that pofition, and 
he was glad to find they had completely 
changed their tone, and that we were to 
have firm language in lieu of humble con» 
ciliation, 

Lord GRENVILLE rofe, He apologized 
to the noble lord on the woolfack for giv- 
ing hiro the trouble to read.the motion for 
the addrefs; but he had forborne to offer 
himfelf to his eye before the lait moment 
in hopes that fome otlier lord would have 
given to the houfe fome more information 
than they had yet received. He could not 
feel that he had done his duty if he thould 
go home without having expreffed the anxi- 
eties of his mind; and he muft. declare 
that it was with the utmoft aftonifhment 
that he jaw the houfe called upon to agree 
to the addrefs which was moved, without 
any further information than that which 
was contained in his majefty’s moft gra- 
cious fpeech from the throne, It was a 
hacknied, and often a mifapplied phrafe 
in parliament, to Speak of the time prefent 
as of the moft critical period that ever was 
-—but he might be permitted to fay, that 
if ever that phrafe was applicable, it was 
at this moment. The new parliament was 
affembled in a moment certainly the moft 
critttal that this country ever faw. It was 
critical and tremendous; and it was rei- 
dered more fo by the filence of the minif- 
ters. He never was. more anxious than 
to know from them what was the real 
ftate of the world at this moment; and 
what were the precife circumttances which 
had induced minifters.to affume a firm and 
vigorous tone now, inftead of the tame, 
conceeding languid temper which they had 
manifefted up to this moment. It was 

certainly impoffible for bimor for any man 
to unravel their conduét by any thing that 
was vifible. .They had brought us jdown 
to the miferable predicament of a degrad- 
ing retraétation of the high language they 
had at length afflumed; or of entering 
into a war at a moment when we had de 
prived ourfelves of the belt means of mak- 
ing it effectual to its objeét.—His majefty’s 
Spesch, his lordthip faid, cqntained three 
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diftin& propofitions, in every one of which 
hé moft cordially acquiefced. In the firlt 
of thefe propofitions he more peculiarly 
concurred, becawle it included in itflf 
a dire& cenfure of the prefent adminiftra- 
tion. Nothing could be more true than 
that it was the incumbent duty of minifters 
to have a watchful folicirude over the in- 
terefts of this country as connected with 
thofe of Europe. But it was equally cer- 
tain that his majefty’s minifters had thown 
no fuch watchfulnefs. He called upon 
their lordfhips to fay, whether they could 
truly affert that the king's minifters had 
fhown any jult vigilance over the interefts 
of the fate; and particularly in regard to 
that which conftituted the fecond propofi- 
tion in the fpeech—That his majefty could 
not view with indifference any material 
change in the relative condition and ftrength 
of the different powers on the continent. 
Nothing was moré juft—nothing more 
certain than this propofition ; but the ob- 
fervation that mutt arife in every mind on 
the fubje&& was—had no material change 
taken place in the relative condition and 
power of the nations on the continent ? 
the anfwer mult be obvious. Between 
the fignature of the preliminaries of peace 
and the definitive treaty, Louifiana was 
added to the power of France. Surely 
minifters faw this with indifference. It 
was not their prefent language that he 
looked to, but their a€ts. They faw this 
important change, and yet with arms in 
their hands they concluded the definitive 
treaty. This was not all. The ink was 
ftill wet—the wax was not yet cold with 
which this treaty was concluded, when 
Piedmont, the bulwark of Italy, was an- 
nexed to the French empire. With a cer- 
tain knowledgethat Ruffia was adverfe to 
this encroachment, the French artfully 
concealed their intentions for fear of a re- 
monttrance, until we had conciuded and 
ratified that difgraceful treaty. Then, 
feeing the indifference of the government 
of Great Britain, they ftruck the blow 
by which the antient ally of the Britith 
crown—its faithful friend was driven 
from his feat, it was important to the 
true underftanding of this attrocious pro- 
ceeding that their lordfhips fhould trace 
back the difaftrous hiitory for a few me- 
morable years. He needed not to recall 
to their lordfhip’s memory that the father 
of the depofed fovercign, fecing the danger 
with which he was threatened by the 
French revolution, entered into an aliiance 
with us to profecute the war. In that al- 
Rance he atied faithfully to the beft of his 


his very limited means, He a&ed weil, 
though unfortunately. He was firft frip- 
ped of Savoy ; then taken prifoner in his 
own capital. And though according to 
that incongruous mafs of lumber, the an- 
cient Jaw of nations, he might then have 
been faid to become an enemy, becaufe he 
entered into a treaty of peace with France, 
yet, in truth, it was to be confidered that 
he was conftrained to make that treaty, 
But this was not all, Even in that treaty, 
which was direéted againft Auftria, he 
Ripulated for an article that he fhould not’ 
fight againft Great Britain ; and yet this 
was the ally whom the prefent minifters, 
had abandoned, This was a ftrong cafe, 
but it was not the whole cafe. The French 
drove him away from his capital of Pied- 
mont; but he ftill remained king of Sar- 
dinia, Ata time when we were excluded | 
from every port of the Mediterranean, 
except where our arms had taken poft, the 
French required from him that he fhould 
exclude not only all our mercantile and 
armed thips from his ports, but alfo expel 
all our agents. This he pofitively refufed 
to do, and yet this friendiy ‘honourable, 


power is annihilated on the continent, and | 


his majefty’s minifters had feen no material 
change effef&ted thereby! .Was not this 
enough to roufe them? Surely, it would 
be thought, that, penetrated with the prin-_ 
ciples which they had put into his majefty’s. 
mouth, they would have made a ftand 
here. ‘The treaty was made in the month 
of March ; it was ratified in the month 
of May ; in the month of June Piedmont, 
was bya formal decree annexed to France 5 
in Augutt the confular government made 
a grand {weep and diipofal of the entire 
conftitution of Germany, and of all the 
princes and pewers in it! Surely, either 
Germany was not insFurope, or we had. 
no intereft in Germany—it was a place 
unknown to us, or fo infignificant and fo 
diftant as to be unworthy of notice—or 
minitters, who put into the king’s mouth 
that they coald not fee any material change 
with indifference, would have taken the 
alarm at this ftep. Surely it demands an 
explanation, that the only power over 
which the French had not domineered— 
the only power upon which they had not 
trampled—the only power upon which we 
could rely as the means of counteracting 
the inordinate ambition and firides of the 
confular government, was thus infulted 
and broken down, fo as to deliver over: 
the whole of Germany to France ; and yet 
the king’s minifters did pot view this ttep 
with jealouly ; nay, though this was done 
2B2 
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without even the accuftomed civility of a 
communication to the Britifh court, and, 
though they received no other notice of it 
than the meflage of Talleyrand to the fe- 
nate, yet no notice was taken of the out 
rage—or of its being a flagrant breach of 
the treaty of Amiens. The interelts of 
another «lly of Great Britain were alfo, in 
conf-quence of the ftrong feeling which 
was excited in this country in his favour, 
to be provided for.—The houie of Orange, 
omitted in the preliminaries, was by a new 
article to be taken care of in the definitive 
treaty. Accordingly we find, that, a 
moft perfidious fubtlety was praftifed on 
the weaknefs and credulity of ‘the king’s 
minifters, of which they were juftly 4- 
fhamed ; andthe noble perfon who ex- 
refled the fenfe of his colleagues in that 
Leah, pledged himfelf that the indemnity 
of the houfe of Orange fhould be ample 
and adequate to his lofs.—What turns out 
to be the cafe? That it is not one tenth 
rt of his lofs: and yet no interference 
an his favour was perceived. The fame 
ftupor which had prevailed all along {till 
held the kipg’s minifters, and their con- 
duét was marked by humiliation and con 
ceffion. Nay, that was not all. Even 
the fovereign of Great Britain had fuffere:i 
in his el 
inattention to the fate of nations. It had 
often falfely and moft foolifhly been faid, 
that Great Britain had fuffered on account 
of its conne&tion with Hanover. Now 
more truly might it be faid, that Hanover 
had fuffered on account of its conneétion 
with Great Britain ; or rather on account 
of its conneétion with the prefent minifters 
of Great Britain. Our giacious fovereign 
had been put off with a pittance altogether 
inalequate and unworthy of his claims. 
The noble lord faid, he mutt forbear to 
enlarge on the painful and delicate topic, 
particuiarly as he faw and felt the impref- 
fion which it made on their lordthips, 
What then muft they think of the king’s 
minilters who had feen the meafure with 
indifference, or at leaft who had taken no 
Panag tlep in confequence of the ipo- 
jation? How can they juftify themfelves 
for having, at the very moment when all 
this was perpetrating, gone on difband- 
ing the army, diimantling the navy, fur- 
rendering poft after poft, and completely 
putting it out of their power to take advane 
tage of the pofition in which they found 
the nation ? He had a right: to fay that 
they were cool, tranquil, indifferent {pec- 
tators of all this. That they difmantled 
thip after thip, reduced segiment after re- 
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giment, {ent out orders to fuerender Mare _ 
tinique and the Cape, and that in this apae 
thy we came down to the end of Septeme 
ber. It was not till O&ober then that mis 
nifters took alarm. It was not at lealt 
perceptid'e, that any thing aroufed them 
till then; fince ne ftep was vifibly taken 
for internal or foreign defence. Something 
new mutt have occurred, to have driven 
minifters at length to take this new po 
fition, which made the third propofition 
in his majelty’s fpeech. That propofivon 
had alfo his moft’ hearty concurrence. 
Thouch expreffed in a form to comply - 
with the rules, and fuited to the language 

of parliament, yet minifters would agree 
with him that ft was neither more nor lefs 
than that his majefty announccd to his 
patliament an imperious neceffity for an 
augmentation of the national force; and 
that they thould enable him to do fo. This 
was the true intent and meaning of the 
phrafe; and he certainly, for on., moft 
cordially acquiefced in the wifdom, and 
even neceffity, of the meafure.. He thought 
it indifpenfible to our fafety, and was only 
in dread, that by our rafhnefs in Grain, 
it had heen delayed too long. The noble 
lord recalled to the recolleétion of the houfe 
the only defence which had been made for 
the difhonourable peace that was concluded, 
the rft O&tober, 1803,—That it was a 
peace made in the (pirit of peace ; and like- 
ly to be permanent, on account of the dif- 
pofition which animated the chief conful. 
What had we {een in all this vapour but 
the total want of rational forefight, and, 
capacity with which,men who afpire tv the 
high {tation of governent ought to be en- 
dowed ? The country was deluded for a 
time, but it did not laft long. Not a day, 
had elapfed—he might me opferva- 
tion on the word—not a fingle day had 
elapfed, without fome a&t of infult, in- 
dignity, or attack upon Great Britain, or 
-her ancient allies, fince that time.—But 
what now had occurred? Was it fome 
change in the condué of France—fome 
new encroachment—more violent and more 
fatal to Europe than all that was pait? 
Was it the attack upon Switzerland? If 
this be the caufe, he might afk, was this 
more injurious than the fe:zing on Parma 
by one treaty with Span, and on Loui- 
fiana by another? The whole conduct of 
his majetty’s miniflers had been a feries of 
grofs and inexcufable error ; and he muft 
take upon himfelf to fay, that in ‘uch 
hands he could not trutt the fafety and 
independence of the empire—-nay, he might 
fay the exiftence 5 for he had no {cruple in 
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faying that the. very exiftence of the Britith 
empire depended on the fyttem which fhould 
be purfued for, the next three months. 
Nothing of perfonal animofity influenced 
his mind in making this obiervaion. He 
could truly fay with the noble earl near him, 
that he had no perfonal tll-wil] to any one 
member of his majefty’s prefent councils ; 
but he muft folemnly declare thar, if we 
meant by any one ftrong united effort to 
fave the veffel of the flate, we muft change 
the perfons in whofe hands the direStion 
was placed. We mult completely get rid 
of that wavering, indecifive, and contra- 
digtory condué which had fubje&ted us to 
the derifion of Europe for the lait twelve- 
months. The acquiefcence of minifters 
up to the imterference in the affairs of 
Switzerland, had fhewn that our councils 
were in the hands of men totally unfit and 
inadequate to the crifis. For now that they 
had awakened from this ftupor, and fhewn 
fome figns of life, they had done it when 
they could not have communication or 
concert with thofe powers of the continent 
who could have made an interference ef- 
fe&tual. What thall we fay of the im- 
potence of thofe minifters when they make 
this explofion of rage at the outrage on 
Switzerland at the very moment when 
Aufiria was making a declaration in the 
oppofite tendency ? Why not have taken 
the moment when they might have had 
co-operation? Why firft refolve to give 
up Martinique and the Cape, and then 
take offence? Surely their whole conduct 
was calculated only to expole us to the 
contempt of the enemy. Martinique, the 
Cape, and Malta, three great commanding 
ports, were in our hinds. Martinique 
was furrendered. Orders were fent out to 
furrender the Cape: and it was only a 
matter of accident if it was not fo. He 
fhould be curious to learn the date of the 
orders fént out for its detenton ; becaule 
it would thew that if it efcaped the folly 
of their conduat, it was by accident only 
that it was preferved. Malta, however, 
was {till »n our hands, and he tejoiced in 
the fact. We were indebted for its fafety 
to one of the blunders which had marked 
their adminiftration, Oh! that all their 
blunders had been equally fortunate ! The 
noble lord concluded his moft {pirited and 
vehement animadverfion on miniftry by 
faying, that a fenie of duty to his king 
and couniry had compelled him to exprels 
his fentiments of the conduét. He had 
never been one of thofe whem they had 
duped into a conviétion that we might-en- 


joy evena little delufive tranquillity. He 
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knew that a nation like Great Britain 
ought never to buy protection by facri- 
fices and conceffions. All biftory, and 
even the hiftory of our nation, was againtt 
fuch a ftep. When our anceftors poorly 
bribed the Danes with money to return to 
their homes, they laid out the fums in the 
purchafe of fhips to return, to the attack. 
Let us not confole ourlelves, as fome of 
the ftates of Europe weakly did, that 
though our government might be changed, 
oui private properties would be faved, and 
ou: perfonal eafe fecured. No, we could 
not have our government changed for the 
better ; nor our properties better fecured 
than they were. And we muft eternally 
keep in mind this truth—that though we 
might be at peace with France, France 
was artfully at war with England; as 
much fu as if the declaration of war had 
actually been made; perhaps the might 
chufe, indeed, to call the fpeech of this 
day a declaration of war. If the did fo, 
it could not make us worl. We mutt 
exert ourfelves ; we muft ftrain every nerve 3 
we muft ftruggle for an exiltence; but 
he had no hefitation in faying that, if we 
meant to make that ftruggle effectual, it 
muft not be under the aufpices of the 
prefent perfons in office. Nog not under 
fuch men.—There was but one man in 
the kingdom, to whom every eye was die 
reSied—to whom every heart was attracted, 
as alone equal to rally the national force—» 
as alone equal to weather the ftorm. 

Lord PELHAM faid, that was not the 
proper time to go into a detail of the nature 
and extent of the intended augmentation 
of the force of the kingdom, he hoped, 
therefore, that his filence npon the fubje& 
would not be conftrued into an aflent to 
the conftrution that had been put by the - 
noble lords Klond Sieomnie me Cave) 
upon that part of his majefty’s fj 
but thus ng would fay, tha 1D fade 
den or t augmentation of the troops 
was Sotended, am did; there appear an 
thing in the ftate of Europe, that made fuc 
an, augmentation y- With regard 
to. that pact of the noble lord’s eo | 
which applied to the indemnities, em 
to the different ftates of Germany, his lords 
fhip faid, he could not think this country 
had any juftifiable caufe to interfere fo long 
as. the feveral ftates in quefion were fatis- 
fied themfelves with the indemnities allotted 
to them. , 

Lord Carysrort faid, he was forry to 
learn from the noble fecretary of ftate, 
that they were not likely to be gratified 
with that effential augmentation, which thie 
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critical fituation of the empire imdifpenfibly 
required. It was undoubtediy a folemn 
and jerious thing to engage in wat, and 
the noble fecretary of ftate would not be 
juftified in unneceflavily plunging the coun- 
try into a renewal of hoftiliues, but there 
mght occur circumftances which might 
muke fuch a meafure unavoidable. His 
lordthip drew the diitin&tion between peace 
and war being confidered as experiments. 
War, he admitted, to be an experiment, 
becaufé the events of a war were uncertain ; 
bui peace, he contended, was not an ex- 
periment, but a matter of certainty, He 
declared he was aftonifhed to hear the noble 
fecretary of ftate talk fo lightly of the 
difiribution of territory in Germany. Was 
it a matter of no importance to the coun- 
try to have the means of carrying on her 
commerce with fecurity? The North of 
Germany appeared to him, his lordthip 
faid, to be of the higheft importance to 
the commercial ioteretts of this country. 
Lord Hosarr rofe to complain of the 
injuftice of a noble lord, late one of his 
majefty’s minifters, in cenfuring the king's 
nrefent fervants, on account of the difmem- 
nase of Germany, when he could 
not but know, that the treaty of Luneville 
was made during the noble lord’s admi- 
tuiftration, and that Germany was brought 
into its prefent condition, by circumftances 
which were not fubject to the controul of 
any minifters. It was enongh for him to 
fay, that the indemnities in Germany were 
not confidered as of fufficient importance 
to prevent its making peace. The noble 
lord ftood up to charge his majefty’s fer- 
vants with incapacity ; it did not become 
him (lord H.) to fay one word in anfwer 
to fuch a charge, he only defired, as they 
had done from the firit, that the prefent 
adminiftration might be judged by its con- 
du& ; but he would tell that noble lord, 
that he could not charge the prefent mi- 
nifters with incapacity, without at the fame 
time criminating himfelf for having re- 
linquifhed his poft. 
The queftion was then put upon the 
addrefs, which was agreed to nemine dif- 
fentiente. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tucfday, November 16. 

A great number of members took the 
qualification oath, in the long gallery, 
before the lord Steward of the houfehold. 
“After the ceremony, thefe members entered 
the houfe, and took their places accord- 
ingly. 

At half an hour patt two o'clock, fir 
Francis Molyneux, usher of the black rod, 
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came down, and fummoned Mr. Leigh 
(the principal clerk at the table) and the 
members to repair to the houfe of lords, 
in order to hear the commiffion read. 

Mr. Leigh, in obedience to this com. 


.mand, accordingly went to the houfe of 


lords, attended by the members. Having 
returned, and taken his feat at the table, 

Sir Wittiam Scotr rofe, and after 
pafing many compliments on the abilities 
of Mr. Abbott (the late fpeaker) moved, 
€ That the right honourab‘e Charles Ab- 
bot be called to the chair, as {peaker of 
this houfe.’ 

Mr. H. Lascextes, ina fhort{peech, 
fecond the motion, which was carried 
unanimoufly. ; 

Sir W. Scott and Mr. H. Lafcelles 
then led Mr. Abbort to the chair. 

The SPEAKER then addrefled the houfe. 
—Placed for the feéond time iu this high 
office, I feel penetrated by the deepeft gra- 
titude, but I humbly tiuét that the houfe 
will rather feel inclined to judge from my 
condu& while { retain this honour, rather 
than from my profeffions I can make. 

Lord CasTLEREAGH then congratu- 
lated the fpeaker in a very elegant though 
fhort fpeech, upon the choice which the 
houfe had jutt made, which he was happy 
to fay, met with the molt cordial appro- 
bation. 

Wednefday, November 17. 

The Speaker (Mr. Abhot:) came to 
the houfe about two o’clock, but not at- 
tired in his robes, and very foon after- 
ward the ufher of the black rod fummoned 
the members to the hovfe of lords. — They 
accordingly went up, headed by the fpcak - 
er, and on their return, the fpeaker ac- 
quainted them that he had been in the 
houfe of pecrs, where his majelty through 
his commiffion, had given his approba- 
tion to their ele€tion of a fpeaker : that he 
had, according to ancient ufage, claimed 
by petition to his majefty, ali the rights 
and privileges of the commons houfe of 
parliament, freedom of debate, freedom 
from arre(t in their own perfons, and in 
thofe of their fervants; that his majelty 
fhould conftrue all their proceedings in the 
moft favourable manner, and that they 
fhould have accefs to his majefty’s perfon 
when occafion might require. His ma- 
jelty had been gracioufly pleafed, by his 
commiffioners, to give his affent to ail 
thefe demands in the moft ample manner. 

A great number of members were then 
fworn in, after which the houfe adjourned. 
~ [The proceedings in the commons on 
his majefty’s fpeech, Tuefday, Noy. 24, 
fhall be given in our next. ] 
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CONTINENTAL ADVICES. 


SWISSERLAND. 
The Helvetic Diet to Citizen Bonaparte, 
Firft Conful of the French Republic. 


THE Proclamation whith you did*us 
the honour to fend.to us dn the goth of 
September, by citizen Rapp, your. adju- 
tant-general, arrived at Schwitz, on the 
6th of Ottober. 

We could have wifhed. that the letter 
we took the liberty of fending you, gene- 


ral firft conful, cotiid have reached you 


fooner : it contains, a fainhful expofition 
of the prefent ftate of Swifferiand. Per- 
mit us to fend you inelofed a duplicate of 
ity and. to entreat. you to receive it fa- 
It will prove to you that the 
movements which have ,taked; place in 
Swiflerland are not the refult of a fpirit of 
party, and that the Swifs ation has no 
other obje& in view than to make ufe of 
the right which the claims of giving herfelf 
a central and cantonal conititution, found. 
ed on her pofition and her wants—a {a- 
cred and precious right, which you deign- 


ed yourfelf to enfure her by the treaty of 


Lupeville. ' 
Swifferland would long fince have been 
tranquil, if the members of the Helvetic 


government, thofe obfcure metaphyficians, 


had confulted the real ftate of affairs, in- 
ftead of obftinately attaching themfelves 


.to theoretic attempts, as erroneous as they 


are expenfive, 

The violence with which they have tried 
to impofe their fyftem upon the democratic 
cantons, the civil war they have organized 
to attain their end, direéted,at firit againft 


.thofe cantons, then againft al) Swifferland, 


the unexampled feverity with which they 
have done it, have produced a difcontent 
equally general and jult, and a dete: mined 
and avowed will to fhake off this unfup- 
portable yoke, 

It is not then, general firft conful, an 
affair of party ; it is the facred caufe of 
humanity; it is the general with of a 


whole nation, which has given us our 


power and our inftruétions ; of a nation 
which you yourfelf withed to free, and 
which has been ill-treated and irritated 
contary to your intentions. 

Yet that nation, we render ourfelves 
guarantees, will never abufe the liberty it 
claims, ‘The Swifs have nothing more at 
heart than to retain.a ftate of repofe, in 
which, under the fhield of a mild and juit 
government, each inhabitant may enjoy 


Ris property and his exiftence, We arc 


ferred war. 
‘it publithed a prociamation in fubftance as 


convinced that we fhall arrive at that ef 
fential obje&t of all focial order, from the 
moment our will and our efforts fhall-be 
no longer fettered. __ 

General firft conful, all Europe admires: 
in you the fupreme head of an immenf 
power and empire, which, without doubt, 
according to your views, will be direéted 
to the good of humanity ; your magnani- 
mity affires us, that you’ will no: make 
ule of it againtt a people who only defire 
what you have made them hope, and ‘who 
only with what they believe themtelves ave 
thorizéd to do by yourfelf. 

Penetrated with eternal gratitude, the 
Swiis nation will do its endeavour to de- 
ferve the good will of the French govern- 
ment; and will fulfil all ‘the dyties which 
are impofed upon it by the defire of culti- 
vating good neighbourhood, ‘ 

It is with the moft diftinguifhed refpe& 
that we remain, general firit conful, 

Schweitz, Ture DEPUTIES OF 
O&t. 18, 1802, THE HeLvetic Diet. 


Bafle, Nov. 3. The diet‘of Schweitz 
exifts no more; it was forced to diffolve 
itfelf on the 28th of Ofober, ‘The lalt 


categorical ‘declaration from general Rapp, 


and the approach of the French troops to 
the place of their meeting, made them fe- 
pirate againft the withes of their prefident, 
the celebrated Aloys Reding, who pre- 
Before it cloféd its fittings, 


follows :— 
© The members of the diet return their 
owers to the hands of their conftituents, 
aving been checked in their proceedings 


“by a foreign armed force, and by the in- 


fluence of extraordinary’! cireumftances ; 
they do not renounce the right’ guranteed 
to the different cantons by the treaty of 
Luneville, of giving to Swifferland a fuit- 
able conttitution, and they proteft before 
hand again all that other inhabitants of 
Siwifferland are about to do, ‘to renounce 
that right.” 

The deputies ‘of the diet left Schweitz 


‘on the 29th and 30th of O&ober. 





ITALY. , 
Parma, Oétober 30. ‘ 
In the name of the French Republic. 
Mederic- Louis Elie Moreau Saint-Mery, 
counfellor of ftate, Adminiftrator-general 
of the ftates of Parma, Piacenza, Guaf- 
tala, &ey 
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Aconvention concluded between France 
and Spain, the 21ft of March 1801, place 
at the difpofal of France the ftates of the 
Infant duke of Parma; and death having 
carried off that prince upoh the oth of 
O&tober 1802, the firft conful has decid- 
ed,, that from this moment the exercife of 
the fovereignty is transferred by juft right 
to the French republic, and he has in 
confequence caft his eyes upon us, and de- 
clared us adminiftrator general of thele 
ftates. We have in confequence decreed 
.as follows : 

I. Reckoning from the 9th of O&tober, 
all the rights and powers attached to the 
fovereignty in the faid ftates of Parma, 
Piacenza, .Guaftalla, &c. belong and re- 
main to the French republic. 

II. The provifional regency eftablifhed 
the fame day that his royal highnefs the 
Infant duke of Parma had ceafed to live, 
is fupprefled. 

III. All the funétionaries of the old 
government fhall continue provifionally, 
and until a new order exprefs their func- 
tions. 

IV. The public aéts, whatever their 
nature, thall be made out in the name of 
the French republic, and fhall bear a dou- 
ble date, viz. that of the calendar of this 
republic and that of the old calendar. 

V. No a& of public adminiftration or 
Jegiflation hall have any validity, unlefs 
it emanates direétly from us, or is cloth- 
ed with our approbation. 

VI. Weenjoin all the public funétiona- 
ries, without exception, under their re- 
fponfibility, to increafe their zeal and ac- 
tivity, to labour conjointly with us to 
maintain good order and public tranquil- 
lity, to fecure the triumph of juftice, with- 
out which there is no fociety, and to pre- 
ferve among a people, worthy of all our 
cares, the refpeét which it owes to its 
magiltrates, as alfo the ‘entiment of hap- 
pinefs to be governed by France. 

VII, The prefent decree thall be print- 
ed, publithed, and pofted up in the ufual 

laces, and regiftered in the different of- 

ces through the whole extent of the ftates 
of Parma, Piacenza, Guaftalla, &c. in 
order that it may be known by every body, 
and that all may conform to it in every 
refpe&t, &c. 
(Signed) Moreau Saint Mery. 
Parma, O&..23. 





GERMANY. 
Ratifbon, Oé&.26. ‘The deputation of 
the empire has held to-day its twentieth 
fitting. The miniftey has mats the coms 
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munication of an addrefs from the im- 
perial plenipotentiary. After the perufal 
of this, the minifter from Bohemia made, 
in the name of his auguft conftituent; a 
declaration to the fame effe&t. This is 
the purport: 

‘ His imperial majefty has been pleafed 
to announce, by his fub-delegate to the 
deputation extraordinary of the empire, 
that having, agreeably to his anxiety for 
the maintenance of tranquillity, removed 
every obftacle which oppofed the fuccefs of 
his negociations at Paris, and having 
taken for the balis of the conclufive ar- 
rangement the fupplement of indemnity 
offered by the French government itfelf, 
for his royal highnefs the grand duke of 
Tufcany, his majefty hopes to fee inftantly 
eftablifhed an amicable underftanding, 
which will have for its immediate confe- 
quence the mioft fatisfaftory regulation of 
the bufineis with which the deputation is 
charged. Since, from the nature of this 
affair, his imperial majefty muft referve 
to himfelf a final approbation, he has no 
doubt but that the co-eftates which form a 
part of the deputation, will content them- 
felves with this preliminary declaration, 
and will repofe in him, on that head, the 
confidence which he thinks he merits, af- 
ter ‘having given fo many proofs of tlie 
fincerity of his views, and the moderation 
of his fentiments.” 

The majority of the deputation received 
this declaration with marks of the moft 
lively intereft, 

i 
OSNaBURG. 

The following royal patent ordinance 
relative to the occupation of the bifhopric 
of Ofnaburg, has been publifhed there: 
it is dated Hanover, November 4, 1802. 

* We, George the Third, &c. hereby 
fignify to the canons and other clergy, to 
the knights, vaffals, burghers, inhabi- 
tants, and fubjeéts of the late bifhopric of 
Ofnaburg, our royal favour and good 
will. Forafmuch as by the late relation 
of the indemnites in Germany, in purfa- 
ance of the peace of Luneville, adopted by 
the deputation of the empire at Ratifbon, 
the late bithopric of Ofnaburg, with all its 
dependencies, is fecularized and affigned to 
us and our houfe, as an hereditary principa- 
lity ; and as fuch has been accepted by us, 
and as we have agreed with refpeét to its 
ceffion and evacuation, with its fovereign, 
our beloved prince Frederick duke of 
York and Albany, we have thought good, 
and refolved to take poffeffion of the faid 
principality of Ofnaburg, with all its de- 

9 
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pendencies, and the government of the 
fame for us and ourhoufe; and for that 
‘ewa have appointed our ftate and ca- 

inet minitter, Chriftian-Louis-Auguftus 
von Arnfwaldt, our commiffioner pleni- 
potentiary, and have ordered our troops to 
march. We, therefore, by this patent, 
take on ourfelves the government of the 
principality of Ofnaburg, and require the 
canons and other clergy, the knights, 
vaffals, burghers, and other inhabitants 
and fubjects, to acknowledge us as their 
only fovereign, and to be true and faithfal 
to us, our heirs and fucceffors. Wecannot 
‘doubt but they will «deport themi{elves 


‘HISTORICAL 


Ocrozer 28. 
_ YESTERDAY the feffion commenced 
at the Old Bailey, before Mr. baron 
Thompfon, therecorder, iord- mayor, and 
the cultomary officers of the court. 
NOVEMBER 5. 

On Wednefday, the common ferjeant 
made a report to his majeity of the fullow- 
ing prifoners, under fentence of death in 
sg viz. George Brown, Jofeph 
Dyfon, Mary Heath, Benjamin Harpur, 
‘Thomas Porter, Daniel Beffer, alias 
Bifex, William Topper, Dennis Burk, 
Johannah Braidy, Walter Bond, Wiliam 
Herbert, John Reynolds, Samuel Beach, 
Francis Ryley, Charles Smith, John Ro- 
herts, Edward Griffiths, James Norton, 
Miles Grifter, George Steward, Henry 
Elmited, and John Oliver—when Benja- 
min Harpur and Henry Elmited were or- 
dered for execution. 

NOVEMBER 8. 
. On Saturday, the feflion ended at the 
Old Bailey, when fentenee of death was 
paffed upon the fifteen following convicts : 
Francifco, for malicioufly firing a piftol, 
loaded with powder and ball, at Mr. 
Maryan; Edward Wright, James White, 
Thomas Wynd, Charles Connor, Simon 
Feller, Ann Penny, William Varley, 
Morris Haley, Judith Quiniand, Charles 
Hawkins, Edward Thompfon, Kennet 


. Mackenzie, John Sta:git, and William 


Wilhames, for burglaries, highway rob- 
beries, ttealing m dweiling-houles, &c. ' 

james Brifcoe.and. John Denham, for 
manflaughter, to be confined twelve- 
months in the houfe of cortection, and to 
be fined one hhilling. 

John Stoin, for perjury, to be confined 
one month in Newgate, to itand in and 
upon the pillory, and to be tanfported tor 
the texm ot feven yearss 


peaceably on this occafion, and render 
obedience to ail orders which may be figs 
nified to them in our name, by our mi- 
nifter plenipotenticry, and that they will 
transfer to us the fidelity and duty they 
fhowed to their former fovereign, in which 
cafe they may rely with full confidence on 
our unwearied care for their welfare, and 
paternal protection and favour. . 
‘Ad Mandatum Regis et Ele&oris 
Speciale. 
KIFLMANNSEGG, 
ARNSWALDT, 
Decken,’ 


CHRONICLE. 


Forty: fix were ordered to be tranfported 
to New South Wales for the term of {even 
years. 

NOVEMBER 9. 

General Andreoffi, ambaflador from the 
French republic, arrived at his houfe in 
Portland-place, at one o'clock on Sature 
day morning. His excellency came in am 
elegant coach, drawn by eight horfes, ac« 
companied by the junior Portalis, his fe= 
cretary ; this was followed by two hand- 
fome carriages, with fix horfes eachy cone 
taining the juite of the ambaffador. 

NOVEMBER 10. 

Yefterday at tweive o'clock, the old and 
new lord-mayors, attended by the theriffs, 
feveral aldermen, and city officers, moved 
from Guiidbail in their refpective ttate and 
other carriages, to the bottom of Queen= 
ftreet ; they took water for Wcitmintter, 
where they paid their 1efpects to the courts 
of juitice, according to ancient cultom.— 
They returned to Blackfriars-bridge, ace 
companied by the different companits, &c. 
where they landed, and proceeded trom 
thence in proceilion, preceded by the Iron 
monger’s company, aud the ftate-coach, 
followed by the old lord-mayor, alde: man 
Boydeil, &c. in their carriages to Guilds 
hail. 

Mr. Steele, proprietor of the lavender 
water warehoufe, Catharine-ftreet, Strand, 
was yefterday morning found murdered 
on Hounflow-heath, The deceafed went 
on Friday taft to Belfont, where he had a 
plantation of lavender, for the purpofe of 
giving fome inftruftions to the people 
whom he there employed, meaning to ree 
turn home on the tollowing day. Not 
having returned at the appointed time, his 
family concluded that he had been unex- 
pectediy detained by bufinefs ; and this 
couiiJeration prevented any alarm for hip 
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fafety, till Monday morning, when they 
fent a meffenger to Beltunt, to enquire the 
caufeot his delay. The information there 
reczived was, that he had fet out at feven 
o’ciock on Saturday evening, and being 
unable co procure any kind of carriage, 
had refolved to proceed to town on foot. 
Since that time, the people at Belfont had 
heard no intelligence whatever of him. 
This circumitance led his relations - to 
conclude that fome fatal accident had be- 
fallen him, and his brother-in law, with 
fome other friend, determined in confe- 
quence to fet out in fearch of him. For 
feveral hours they continued in vain ex- 
— different part of the heath. At 

enyth, however, they difeovered at a 
fhort diftance from the road a piece of blue 
cloth. On laying hold of this, they found 
it to be the fkirt of a-great coat buried in 
the turf, and which, on examination, 
proved to be the fame that Mr. Steele had 
taken with him from home. Proceeding 
a little further, they faw near a buh a 
foldier’s hat, and examining the buth with 
care, they perceived a quantity of blood ; 
this appearance led them to conclude that 
murder had been committed near the fpot, 
‘and on further examination, they found 
their murdered relative fhockingly man- 
gied, nearly covered with turf. Upon in- 
ipection, they difcovered that the deceafed 
had reeeived feveral wounds on the top and 
ion the back of the head, and that a part 
of his forehead had been entirely cut awav. 
Rouhd his neck they found tied a ftrong 
ary af belt, by which it is fuppofed he 

ad been ftrangled. ‘The wounds on the 
head appeared to them as if inflicted with 
‘a bayonet, and this circumftance, as well 
as that of a military hat having been found 
near the {pot, excited a fufpicion that the 
murder was perpetrated by a foldier and 
woman, who were feen walking acrofs the 
heath the fame evening. The pockets of 
the deceafed were entirely cut away, and 
his boots and bat had alfobeen carried off. 
The mott diligent fearch is now making 
for the murderers. 

NOVEMBER 13. 

Yefterday morning Benjamin Harper 
#as executed in the Old Bailey, for a bur- 
giary in the houfe of C. Sweediand, efq. 
mm Berners-ftreet, Oxford-ttreet, and fteal- 
ing a jarge quantity of filver plate.—H. 
Eimfted, ordeted for execution at the fame 
time, was reprieved on Thuriday. 

NOVEMBEE 17. 

The monument dedicated to the me- 
mory of captain Richard Rundle Burges, 

¥@ho fo nobly loit his life in the fervice of 
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his country, was opened to public infpBte. 
tion in St. Paul's cathedral on Monday- 
Jatt. The figure of captain Burges, co- 
vered in part with a Roman veltment, but 
feen in all its manly proportions, is ade 
mirably formed, and placed in a charace 
teriltic attitude. He is receiving a fword 
from ViStory, who is fuppofed to be ju 
alighting to reward a favourite hero. The 
fizure is light, elegant, and interefting — 
Arourd the farcophagus, there are the 
fymbols of Captivity and Defeat, the fors 
mer bending in fubmifion, and the latter 
retiring with fhame. The allegory is 
well-conceived, and clearly exprefied. The 
figures are grouped with tafie, and the 
expreffion is ftriking. All the trophies 
and decorations are appropriate, and fi- 
nifhed in a very beautiful ftylee Mr. 
Banks was the arti feleSted by governe. 
ment on this occafion. 

T he following is the Infeription placed 
on this monument, which is entitled toa 
high rank among the moft diftinguithed 
ornaments of the Britifh capital 

Sacred to the Memory 
Of Ricnarp Runpie Burces, Efq. 
Commander of his Majefty’s Ship the 
Ardent, 

Who fell in the 434 Year of his Age, 
While bravely fupporting the Honor of the 
Buitifh Flag, 

In a daring and fuccefsful Attempt to break 

the Enemy’s Line, near Cam 

On the Eleventh of Oétober, 1797. 
His kill, coolnefs, and intrepidity, emi- 

nently contributed to a Victory, 
Equally advantageous and glorious to his: 
Country. 
That gratefub Country, 
By the unanimous Aét of her Legiflaturey 
Enrols his Name 
High in the Litt of thofe Heroes, 
Who, under the Bieffing of Providence, 
Have cliablithed and maintained her 
Naval Superiority, 
And her exalted Rank among Nations. 
NOVEMBER 20, 

Lord Whitworth, the Britith ambaffa- 
dor, artived at Paris on Sunday laf, a% 
three o'clock 5 he occupies the fame hotel 
which the duke of Dorfet had, Faubourg 
du Roule. 

St. James’s, Nov. 17. This day ge- 
neral Andreofli, ambaflador from the 
French republic, had his firft private aus 
dience of his majefty to deliver his creden- 
tials: to which he was introduced by the 
right hon. lord Hawkefbury, his majefty’s 
principal fecretary of ftate for foreign af- 


faire, and conduéted by fr Stephea Cot. 
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frell, knt. mafter of the ceremopies.—= 
London Gaz. 
NOVEMBER 22. 

For fome days pa(t there have been 
floating rumours of the re-activity of the 
correfpording fociety, and of the exiftence 
of plots and conipiracies in the metropo- 
lis, of the mott alarming nature, which 
appears to have been too well-tounded.— 
Col. Defpard, who during the late fuf- 
— of the Habeas Corpus, was con- 

ned in Co.d-bath-fields prifon, appears 
to have been «at the head of the newly dif- 
tovered con{piracy, which has fortunately 
been difclofed to government by a foldier 
of the guards, to whom the colonel had 
atteropted to adminifter a treafonable oath, 

In confequence of the foldier’s informa- 
tion, a fearch warrant was iffued, and a 


‘pumerous body of police officers went to 


the Oakley-arms public-houle, Oukley- 
ftrect, oppofite the afylum, in Lambeth, 
Here they apprehended col. Defpard, and 
twenty-nine labouring men and foldiers, 
and breught them to Union-hall. Next 
morning, Wednefday, a communication 
was made by the Union-hall nagiltrates 
to fir Richard Ford, who repaired to U- 
nion hail, where colonel Defpard under- 
went a long private examination before 
him, R. C. Smith, T. Evance, and T. 
Broadley, efqrs. after which he was com- 
mitted to the county gaol of Surrey. The 
remaining twenty-nine were committed 
without any examination, fourteen of them 
to Tothill-fields Bridewell, and fifteen to 
the houfe of corre&tion, in Coldbath- 
fields. The party, when furprifed, faid 
they were a club, that met there for inno- 
cent recreation. The privy council fat 
upon the bufinefs on Thurfday. It com- 
menced at eleven, and broke up at three. 
Col, Defpard’s examination lafted the 
whole time the privy council fat. He was 
committed to Newgate for further exami- 
nation, On Friday, col. Defpard was 
again examined by the privy council; 
when he was fylly committed to Newgate 
to take his trial for feducing fome of the 
guards from their duty and allegiance. 

Thomas Broughton and Charles Pen- 
dle were remanded for further examina- 
tion. 

Among the papers found in the poffef- 
fion of the prifoners, were feditious toaits 
and fongs; but the moit material was, 
one declaratory of certain rights, with a 
copy of the oath taken on becoming a 
member. Lt begins with——* Conftitution, 
Indevendence ot Ireland and Great Bri- 
tain, Equalization of all Civic Rigiats.’ 


Then follows an affurance, that the mem- 
bers will unite to maintain the famiites of 
all tHofe heroes who may fall in contend- 
ing for their rights. i 
NOVEMBER 27. 

Dover, Nov. 24. The Dutch India. 
man Vryheid, whic pafled Dover Roads 
in diftrefs on Monday evening, having 
lof her mainmatt, made fignals for affitt- 
ance, but the pilot boat which pui off ne- 
ver reached her, as it came on dreadfully 
thick and tempeftuous, fo that the was foon 
loft fight of. In this helplefs fitnation, the 
crew were unable to keep lier off the iand, 
and about one in the morning fhe was dri- 
ven on fhore near Hythe, by the fury of 
the wind. The number of peifons on 
board confilted of 320 foldiers, 42 officers, 
61 feamen, 22 women, 7 children, and 
20 paffengers: total 472. Of whom not 
more than eighteen are taid to have been 
faved. Every officer periixed. The cap- 
tain’s wile was on beard, and perithed 
with her hufband. The body of a woman 
was thrown upon the beach, among: the _ 
reit, with an infant clofely preffed to her 
bofom. Fourteen of the poor fuffcerers 
were taken out of an excavation of the 
rock alrogether.——The veffe! foon went to 
pieces, the cargo nearly all deftroyed, and 
the coalt from the fatal period ttrewed with 
dead bodies, The fcene was truly affficte 
ing. 

See James’s, Nov. 24. This day Mr. 
Otto, minifter plenipotentiary from the 
French republic, had an audience of hig 
majefty, to deliver his letters of recall, 

NOVEMBER 29. 

On Saturday morning, captain William 
Codlin, late cf the brig Adventure, was 
executed, purfuant to his fentence, at 
Execution Dock, [For an account of big 
trial, fee our lafi Magazine, p. 300.) © 





BIRTHS, 
LADY of the right hon. and. rev. lord 
Charles Ayniley, a danghier. 
Her seyal highnets the princefs of Brazil, 
a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 

HENRY Berkin, cfg. of Penderyny 
Brecon, to mifs Maria Louwfa Pearfon, 
eldett dapghter of Edward Pearion, eq. of 
Landaff. ’ 

Colonel de Vifme, late of the Coldftreany 
guaids, to Mrs. Halls, widow of Robert 
Halls, m. pn. 

John Hope, efq. to mifs L, Elton, 
‘daughter of the | te [faac Elton, elq. of 
Stapleton Houle, Gloucefterthug, : 
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Major Sidney Beckwith, to mifs Cle- 


mentina Loughnan, daughter of the late 
T. Loughnan, efq. of London. 

L..utenant; general DOyly, to mils 
Thomas, daughter of the late Rev. Hugh 
Thomas, D. D. dean of Ely. 

Thomas Martin, efg. of Cateaton-ftreet, 
to mifs Fenoulhet, daughter of James 
Fenoulhet, efq. 

Richard Mafley Hanfard, efq. of Grof- 
venor-place, to mils. Thomas, daugh’er of 
David 
Glamorganfi're. ‘ 

Stephen Gaiclee, efq. of the Inner 
Temple, to mits Hartis, of Hadley, 

Captain G. H. Towry, of the navy, to 
mi’s Chamber!aine, daughter of G, Cham- 
berlaine, eiq. of Devonilure- place. 

DEATHS. 

DR. Hunr, mnifler of the Scotch 

church, London wall, 


Rev. John Fairf.x Franklin, re&tor of | 


Attleborough, Noifvlk, 
Mrs, St. Barbe, wite of John St. Barbe, 
fq. of Biackheath. 
Monfeur 'e Calonne. 
Pau. Agutter, eiq. of Aldermanhury. 
William Gall, of Mancheiter, aged 


305. 

Rev. Stebhing Shaw, reftor ef Harthham, 
in Derby thire. 

Rev. J. Powers, reStor of Billingbo- 
rough, aged go. 

Philip Charles Alvenfleben, of Berlin, 
minifter of ttate. 
_ Rev. Dr. Burrough, fenior fellow of 
Magdalen college, Oxford. 

Thomas O'Keilly, of Cormela, county 
Cavan, aged 102. 

Mis. Saumerez, wife of Richard Sau- 
yerez, efq- of Newington Butts. 
~ Rev, Charles Wildbore, of Broughton 
Sulney, Nottingham. 

William Coney, efq. of Winchefter- 
place, Pentonville. 

General Jerningham, at Vienna, aged 


So. 

Robert Winter, efq. of the Pipe-office, 
aged 75. 

Mr. Sewell, of Cornhill, bookfeller. 

Samuel David Levy, of Amiterdam, 
aged 100 years. 

Ear! of Feauliev, aged $2. 

Robert Alderity, efq. F.R. and aA. Ss. 
ef Alderfey-ha!l, Chethie. 

George R: mney, e:q. at Kendall, the 
eclebrated paneer. 


BANKRUPTSS. Fromtie GaZzETTE. 


OCTOBER 30. 
W. HARRISON the younger, Newe 
port fticet, commillion agent bioker. 





Thomas, efq. of Pwilywrach, — 
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_B Schotel, Manfion-houfe-ftreet, mere 
chent. 

D. Etherington, York, merchant. 

NOVEMBER 2. 

B. Schlotel, Mantion-houle-ftreet, mer- 
chant. 

M. Hayes, Newington, Surry, haber- 
dafler. 

D. J.nes, Commerce-row, Surry, baker. 

C. Gale, Tower-hil!, merchant. 

T. Gilman, Norwich, linen-draper. 

W. Gill, Wakefield, Yorkihire, irons 
monger. 

J. Miller, Abbey, Cumberland, grocer, 

NOVEMBER 6, 

S. Salomonion, New-fiveet, B:fhop{gate- 
ftreet, merchant. 

H. Eicks, Gloucefter, fugar refiner. 

M. Cockerell, Walpole, Sutfvik, fhops 
keeper. 

T. Lang, Liverpool, merchant. 
W. Profler, Back-hill, Hatton-garden, 
whitefmith. 

R. Peach, Wakefield, Yoikthire, wool- 
ftapler. 

J. Vincent, 
moncer. 

W. Leke, Bithopfgate- ftreet, merchant. 

W. Trippals, St. Mavtin’s-ie-Grand, 
book feller. 

W. Claik, Newport, perfumer. 

NOVEMBER 9. 

J. King, Portlaod-ptace, banker, 

C. Sandoz, Richmond- buildings, Soho; 
watchmaker. 

T. True, Stamford, Lincolnthire, dra< 
per. 
W. Champion, Workfop, Nottingham, 
common -b: ewer. 

W. Dring, and D. Dring, Brizhthelme 
ftone, thopkeeyers. 

S. Levy, King-ftreet, Tower hill, flope 
feller, 

T. Blunt, Godalming, Surry, money- 
ferivener. 

J. Chapman, Yarmouth, linen-draper, 

M. Dulbuntz, and A. Baker, Sack- 
vill-itreet, millineis. 

I, R. Furtado, South-ftreet, Finfbury- 
fquare, merchant. 

TT’. Chaplin, Kingfton-upon Hull, mers 
chant. 

A. Ofbaidefton, Bruton-ftre:t, worfied- 
man. 

R. Twifs, Upper Titchfield-ftreet, pa- 
per manufacturer. 

H. Seymour, Maidenhead, Berk fhire, 
¢coal-merchant. Spek 

J. Sutcliffe, York, chymift. 

W. Bennet, Gryeenfield-ftreet, Miles 
end, merchant. ; ; 


Wapping-wall, cheefe- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WILSON’s Hiftory of the Britifh Ex- 
pedition to Egypt, gto, alass 6d, 

Baily’s Tables for purchafing and re- 
newing Leafes, 8vo, ss. 

Muiray’s Leéture Francois, 
¢s 6d, bound. 

Murray’s Power of Religion, French, 
@2mo, 4s, bound, 

Schomberg’s Naval Chronology, to 
#802, 5 vol. 8vo, 2] 25. 

Woodfall’s Digefted Index to the 
Chancery Reports, royal 8vo, 16s. 

Regnauit’s Obfervations on Pulmonary 
Contumption, 8vo, 4s. 

Advifer, vol. 1, 12m0, 5s. 

Modern Ditcoveries, vol: 1, 2, 18mo0, 
hos. 

Stanger’s Remarks on fuppreffing Con- 
tagious Fever, 1, 

Trindct’s Treatife on Oil and the Air 
Bath, 8vo, 5s. 

Wilmot’s (Judge) Notes of Opinions 
and Judgmen's, qto, 11 4s. 

Memoirs of the Life of Judge Wilmot, 
gto, 9s. ; 

Simons’ Moral Education The One 
Thing needful, 8vo, 2s. 
F icher’s Travels in Spain, 1797-8, vo, 


32m0, 


73. 
Rhyme and Reafon, fhort and original 
Poems, t2mo, 4$ 

Tales of Superftition and Chivalry, 
a2mo, 45. 

Pilkirgton’s (M:s.) Mentorial Tales, 
for young Ladies,’ 12mo, 3s 6d. 

Goldimith’s Natural Huttory, abridged, 
by Pikington, 8vo, 9s. — 

Sans Souci, a Seleétion of Songs, 12mo, 
2s 6d. 

Younge’s Odes of -Anacreon, r2mo, 38. 
| Angelica’s Lady’s Library, gto, rl 1s. 
| Memoirs of Mr. Addington’s Admi- 
niftration, 8vo, 6s. 

Journal of a Party of Pleafure to Paris 
Svo, ros 6d. : : 

Wall.ce, or Vale of Ellerflie, with other 
Poems, r2mo, 5s. 

Guthrie’s (Mrs.) Tour through the 
Taurida, 4to, 1] 11s.6d. 

Gardiner’s Sermons, at-Bath, 8vo, 8s. 

Hyete’s Defcription of the Watering- 
places in Devonfhire, 3s 6d. 

Tale ot Myitery, a Drama, 2s. 

Annual Reyg:iter,, 1801, 8vo, 10s 6d. 

Theodofius de Zulvin,.4 vol. 12mo, 
312s. . 

, Afton: fhment, a Romance, 2 vol. 12mo, 

§ 


Vale of Conway, 4 vol. 12mo, 145. 
Asthur Mervyn, 3 vol, s2mo, ras, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
November 20, 1802. 


By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels. 
Inland Counties. — 


Wheat. Rye» Barley. Oars. 
g. @. & det. de Se he 


























Middlefex 60 4139 4/29 11125 g 
Surry 61 8144 ois 2124. @ 
- Hertford 53 6/30 6123 4izz @ 
Bedford 5¢ 8/23 4{26 clas g 
Huntingdon 52 Qgi=-——|26 O18 & 
Nortnampton 54 832 C124 Iclig 4% 
Rutignd 57 ¢\-~—|20 ojzo o 
Leiétiter $7 lyr "127 O19 6 
Nottingham 62 3137 C132 2lar 10 
Derby 0g Zl-————|309 Siar} 
Staftord 65 B8i-——|34 3/20 I 
Salop 63 842 3:30 3/23 18 
H-reford 55 14135 2124 Ol2t 6 
Worcefier 62 3144 4139 5/25 9 
Warwick 62 lol-——|29 7/22 § 
Wilts §5 B\-—— [25 2i2n 8 
Berks 57 Icjem——|26 624 FF 
Oxford 57 0° 24 Ilj2n 4 
Bucks 57 7 26 10!22 $ 
Brecon 57 7\32 Cl25 7/16 @ 
Montgomery | $7 7)-——|- — [18 
Radaor $3 5\-———|25 7]/19 @ 
Maritime Counties. 

Eflex 56 .8)36 0127 425 6 
Kent 56 4144 _0/25 2123 @ 
Suffex. 53 ajrm—|59 Claqg 2 
Suffolk 55 5133-7126 slez ae 
Cambridge + 55 -4)55~. 0125 t1lt7 ¢ 
Norfolk - 5q 11/35 4/25 9)21 
L ncoln 50 10/34 .0)27 3119 
York 57 gl44 3120 4/87 g 
Durham .00 4i-——=]3° Olig & 
Northumberland}. §8 10 36 y0}26 1 ig $ 
Cumberland 75 -3|53 49/49 Tajan ig 
Weltmorland |} 72 -6)55 ~4)3% 2/44 9g 
Lancafter 64 7j- ~~ {34 4/23 © 
Crefter 61 Om ———|33 9izz 
Flint 56 ol=— 139 d)20 o 
Denbigh 66 TI} 133 1cl19 6 
Anglefea 59 Oj |24 Ol ee 
Carnarvon 63 8i- -- |27 4/17 4 
Merioneth 65 4/46 8152 clig o@ 
Cardigan 51 4in———|24 O12 @ 
Pembroke 52 B)--——|25 S| =e 
Carmarthen -| §9 Olm—-|21 Nil12 @ 

Glamorgan 59 ~ Gj\-—sizg 6f17 

Gloucefter .} O14 Slee [24 s0]22 

Somerfet 59 2 23 2|17 a8 
Monmouth 58 §|- —— [44 11] —-—e 
Devon 61 aj-——|21 gl17 | 
Cornwall 6r 8\-——|23 ol17 
Dortet 61 3i-——|24 4lig 8 
Hants 59 On~——|25 W1]22 ¢ 














Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarer | 59 1)39 olz7 6/20 @ 


November 25—-Peck Loaf 33 1d¢ 
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Generar Apstract of the PopuLATION of SCOTLAND. according 
to the Enumeration made under the Authority of an AR of Parliament, 





























in 1801. 

Counties. Males, Females. Total. 
Aberdeen - -— = $5,625 67,457 123,082 
Argyle - 7 - 33,757 33,092 715359 
Ayr 2 2 - = 39,666 44,640 84,306 
Banff - - - - 16,067 195740 35,807 
Berwick - - - 145294 16,327 30,621 
Bute - = 59552 6,239 31,791 
Caithnefs - - - 36,133 125426 22,609 
Clackmanan - - 5,064 55794 30,858 
Cromarty - - 1,35t T,70r 32052 
Dumbarton - - 9,796 109914 20,710 
Dumfries ~ - - 253997 295390 545597 
Edinburgh - ~ 54,224 63,730 122,954 
Elgin - - - 11,763 145942 26,705 
Fife - - - - 42,952 5°,79t 939743 
Forfar - - - 45,464 53,666 99,127 
Haddington - - 139890 16,096 29,986 
Inverneis - - 33,808 49,490 74,292 
Kincardine ~ ~ 12,104 14,245 26,349 
Kinrofs - - - 3,116 3,609 6,725 
Kirkudbright - - 13,639 153592 29,215 
Lanark - - - 638, 1c0 783599 146,699 
Linlithgow - - 8,129 99715 17,844 

qNairne - - 33639 4,618 8,257 

{Orkney and Shetland - 20,793 26,031 46,824 

4Peebles pe ice 4,160 4957 8,735 
Perth ciiw i« 58,808 67,55 126,366 
Renfrew ” . « 36,068 41,988 73,056 

1 Rofs - - - 24, 143 28, 148 52,291 

qRoxburgh i Se 155313 17,869 33682 

Selkirk ~ - - 25356 25714 5,070 
Stirling - ~ - 23,875 26,950 50,825 
Sutherland © = - - 395425 12,692 23,117 

fates - - > 10,570 12,348 22,918 

734487 864,487 1,599,068 
List of fome of the PrincipaL Towns. 
Inhabitants, Inhabitants, 

Aberdeen - - 175597 Dunbar» - $971 

Campbeltown - - 73°93 Invernefs - - 8,732 

Rothefay - - $5233 Lanark = = ° 4:692 

Alloa - ~ 5.254. Glafgow - - 773385 

Dumbarton - - 25541 Peth ° - 34,878 

Duafries - 7,288 Gre nock - 173458 

Edinburgh, with N and § Leith 8: 560 Paitley Town and Abbey 315179 

Dunfermline - - 9,980 Port. glafgow - 3865 

Dundee - - 26,084 Falkirk - * ° 8,838 

Monuof  -e ~ 7974  Siisling ° = 59956 
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METEOROLOGICAL JourNAL, Otober 1802. 
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Baro. 
30,38 
3933 
30,28 
30,2¢ 
30,17 
30364 
29979 
2u, 88 
30.04 
34925 
32524 
30,3 
30,0, 
3214 
2953 

29,20 
29,60 
29,66 
29998 
3027S 
32920 


4 309!'7 


2997? 
29 69 
30,06 
30.24 
39954 
30,55 
30955 
304s 
39934 
30925 
30204 
29,90 
29,81 
29,81 
29:72 
29956 
29971 
29,82 
30,02 


} 30,00 


29,98 
29,9! 
3%04 
307 
29294 
29,82 
29> 57 
29557 
29959 
29 63 
29972 
29,7! 
29,7 
29,58 


-$-29936 


29,41 
29,50 
29,48 
29955 


99158 } 





T.out 


4755 
62 


58 
68,5 


62 








T.in.| H. 
59 | 56 
62,5 | 54 
63 | 57 
67 35 
03 °«4 57 
67 5° 
64 | 53 
64 | 54 
60 51 
or 143 
53 | 5! 
or 147 
59 54 
O35 43 
6055 54 
63 155 
6395 | 56 
61,5 | 55 
56 31 
57 447 
54 54 
$795 | 5? 
59 66 
03,5 | %% 
57 54 
$855 } 52 
54 156 
56 | 52 
53 55 
56 148 
53 159 
$595 14 
5° 53 
5135 | 56 
$2 |57 
55 61 
56 164 
59 193 
579§ | 60 
5395 | 52 
55 5° 
gs 155 
58 38 
59 56 
§79§ | 55 
60 52 
59 | % 
61 9) 
64 62 
60 159 
5695 | 57 
3895 | 56 
56 60 
$7 60 
549§ | G0 
5° 153 
$595 | 60 
5695 | 58 
st 60 
54 54 
51 60 
§* 35° 
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not cloudy. fine 
- thick upward at night. fine 
hazy 

hazy. clear night 


: thick upward 
. thower, little rain J 
. lefs wind at eve: fing 


- clear night i 
hazy 


hazy 

hazy. more cloudy eve: fing 

« Cloudy little wet at times 

« little wet: lefs wind and gentle rain. 
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: much rain 
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